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Rotes, 


PARAGON, 
(Concluded from p. 62.) 

This is all I can ascertain as to the derivation 
from the Spanish, which seems to be a mere con- 
jecture of Diez, and to be wholly unsupported by 
evidence. First, Is it correct as a principle philo- 
logically to derive a noun from two prepositions, 
or, as Wedgwood phrases it, from a compound 
preposition? In Greek ‘‘the union of two or 
more formal words takes place, as iréx, apex, 
Sarpé, SuarpoOc” (Kubner, ‘Grammar,’ § 336) ; 
also in Latin, as desuper, insuper, and in English 
in-to. But these compounds remain prepositions 
as before, and require the addition of an essential 
word, verb, substantive, adjective, to convey a 
meaning, as brexpevyety, vreEavadivat, avTt- 
TapaOeors, comparison, contrast. Could we say 
that avri rapa meant comparison? How, then, 
ean we allege that para con have that force ? 
Secondly, there is no historical evidence to prove 
the conjecture. The instances quoted are simply 
grammatical illustrations of a phrase, and prove 
that it is correct Spanish to use these two prepo- 
sitions when comparing two things together, “la 
criatura para con el criador”; but they do not 
prove that the English, French, Italian, and 
Spanish noun paragon owes its existence to the 
combination of these two particles. We have 





evidence that paragon was a favourite word in 
English in the time of Queen Elizabeth, for Shak- 
speare, Sidney, Spenser use it; and Richardson 
quotes a still earlier instance from Hall’s ‘ Chro- 
nicle,’ c. 1550. Prof. Skeat is probably right in 
stating that we adopted the word from the French. 
And Littré shows that it was used by Montaigne 
and others in the sixteenth century, the earliest 
being Rabelais, c. 1530-40. How is this recon- 
cilable with Brachet’s assertion that the word 
came from Spain half a century later? But we 
find that Henry Stephens spoke of the word asa 
“mot ancien” in his day; and Ducange tells us 
that paragonisare, which may date from the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century, is derived ‘‘ veteri 
Gallico parangonner.” Granting it to be true that 
the French borrowed the word from the Spanish, 
examples of its occurrence in Spanish before 1500, 
to speak within bounds, should be adduced. But 
what are we to think when we come to the Italian? 
The ‘ Vocabolario della Crusca’ quotes from Boc- 
caccio (who died in 1375), “ Adunque come il 
paragone l’oro, cosi |’ avversita dimostra chi é 
amico” (‘ Lettere a Pino de’ Rossi,’ 275). Some 
examples in Spanish before 1350, or perhaps 
earlier, should be cited, and some proof that 
Italian was subject to Spanish influence at that 
period. Till such evidence is brought forward the 
derivation of paragon from para con must be held, 
at least, “non proven”; though if I were on the 
jury I should be inclined to pass a severer judg- 
ment, and to pronounce it altogether false. Having 
formed this opinion independently and upon such 
considerations as have been here adduced, it was 
with no small satisfaction that I came across the fol- 
lowing sledge-hammer sentence in the fifth edition 
of Diez’s own work, the insertion of which gives rise 
to a suspicion that Diez himself is not very con- 
fident about his own conjecture. In the Anhang i. 
in vol. ii. of his ‘ Dictionary,’ he adds, “ Paragone. 
Kommt nicht von den Spanien para con, sondern 
heisst eigentlich ‘ probierstein ’ oder probe, und ist 
gr. tapaxovn, probierstein, rapaxovdw, ‘ an etwas 
wetzen, streichen.’ Tobler ‘ Z:schr.’ iv. 574.” This 
brings us back to Greek for the origin of the word, 
although I do not acquiesce in rapaxdvn, which 
word is not found in Liddell and Scott, seventh 
ed., but is recorded in Stephens’s ‘Thesaurus,’ by 
Valpy, on the authority of “ Montfaucon Palzogr. 
6. Kall. MSS.” See ‘ Thesaur.,’ vol. ii. col. 1717. 
My own view is that parcgon is a veritable 
Greek word. In their seventh edition Liddell 
and Scott insert, “ Tlapaywvicxos, 6 (ywvia) in 
LXX. (Alex.) prob. a carpenter's square, or rule 
for making angles.’’ This may have been adopted 
from Schleusner’s ‘ Lexicon Vet. Testamenti’: 
“ rapaywvioxos, apgulus; vel norma, regula. 
Jes. xliv. 13, €v mapaywvioxors.” Under repr 
yveov he attributes this reading to Aquila, stating 
that the Hebrew word means norma, and is so 
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used because a right angle is the “ norma et men- 
sutra” of all angles, and that it is used in the plaral 
because “ norma constat duobus lateribus, quibus 
includatur angulus rectus.” The same will be 
found in Valpy’s edition of Stephens’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ 
vol. iii. col. 3095. Both refer to Cappelli ‘ Nott. 
Critic. 515. The termination -coxos in Greek is 
a diminutive, so that tapaywvicKos presupposes 
mapaywv, just as Prof. Skeat, under “ Diagonal,” 
says, “ Diagonalis, formed with suffix alis from 
stem diagon, Gr. d:aywv-cos.” Then Theophrastos, 
in his ‘ Historia Plantarum,’ i. 16, speaking of the 
shape of the leaves of plants, saye, “ ra de (fvAAa) 
cis 6fv mpojxovta Kai rapaywvi(ovra, alia in 
longum producta, et in angulum depresea.” Thus, 
by inference, we arrive at tapaywv. But the 
word itself existe, for Marcianus of Heraclea, in 
his ‘ Periplus Maris Exteri,’ 28, writes, éxdeyerat 
roivuy weTa THY dxpav THv KapreAAay, peyro- 
ros KoAros 6 KaAddupevos Tlapdywv, dSujxwv 
péxpt TOU akpwtnpiov Tov KaAoupévov 'AAaz- 
Batiyp. The same is aleo mentioned by Ptolemy, 
in his ‘ Geographia,’ vi. 8, § 7, év To mapdyovts 
xoArw. Now, just as the Greeks named the 
harbour of Messina (¢yxA», from its resemblance 
to a sickle, I imagine that this gulf was called 
mapdywv from its resemblance to a carpenter's 
equare, one side of it being a projecting headland. 
In the same way I find the harbour of Ostend 
illustrated by Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury, in his 
* Memoirs,’ written two hundred years ago, by two 
lines meeting at a right angle. 

Now for the various meanings of paragon. The 
right angle being the standard by which all angles 
are measured, the tapdywy is a standard, or 
model, and this is its first meaning. Things are 
tested by comparison with a standard, real or 
ideal, whence comparison is the second meaning. 
As the standard is the test, the word paragone 
was used in Italian for the touchstone, the test of 
gold and silver; and as this is of a dark colour it 
was applied also to marmi neri, a meaning which 
Littré gives also to the French word. Nares, in 
his ‘Glossary,’ quotes a line from Chapman, 
Hymn in Cynth.’— 

Gardens and groves exempt from paragons 

—which he explains as “A curious pattern in a 

rden ; still retained as applied to buildings.” 

his might well be a carpenter’s square, which is 
an instrument consisting of two branches, so as 
to contain a right angle. Its metaphorical appli- 
cation to the perfection of character is exemplified 
by the ov(vysac of Pythagoras, in which one pair 
is TeTpdywvov - érepoprjxes, whence Aristotle, 
‘Eth. N.,’ i. 10, 11, describes the ideally perfect 
man, 6 crovoatos, a8 TeTpdywvos dvev Yoyo, 
and in his ‘ Rhetoric,’ iii. ii, 2, rov ayafov dvépa 
ddvat tetpaywvov, as Simonides had done pre- 
viously, ‘ Apud Plat. Protagoram,’ 344 A, y«epai 


The passage in Isaiah in which the word zapa- 
ywvioxos occurs is in bis description of the 
making of an image, “The carpenter stretcheth 
out his rule,” &c. (xliv. 13). 
As yet I have not met with any passage to 
indicate when the word pasred from Greek to 
Latin, and thence into the several Romance lan- 
guages. But the intercourse between Greece and 
Rome, and the influx of Greek artists into the 
capital of the world during the Empire, is enough 
to account for the importation of terms of art: 
and Horace bas left us the remark, with regard to 
the introduction of new words :— 

Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, si 

Greco fonte cadant parcé detorta. 
This was written before I saw the notice by 
Pror. Sxeat in ‘N. & Q,’ 7 S., xii. 412, in 
which he says that, “despite the great authority 
of Diez, the derivation from three prepositions 
presents much difficulty.” W. E. Bucxzey. 





NAME OR SURNAME? 


Every student of family history is aware that 
amongst our ancestors of only a few generations 
back a single name in addition to his inherited sur- 
name was almost always considered sufficient to 
distinguish an individual from the rest of mankind ; 
and we are all familiar with the fact that, for some 
time after the fashion of giving two names instead 
of one came in, it was by far the more usual prac- 
tice to select two purely personal names. Within 
the memory of the present generation a fresh 
development has taken place, the second name 
being, amongst the middle classes and in the case 
of males, very frequently really a family name 
instead of a merely personal one. It would be 
interesting to inquire how, when, and why such 
names as Howard, Sidney, Hamilton, Norman, and 
others, now more or less common as personal names, 
were originally adopted for the purpose ; but at 
present I wish to refer to another point in con- 
nexion with the subject, and to offer some remarks 
which may appear less trivial in the future when 
some further development in nomenclature has 
taken place than they do at present. 

In the Pall Mall Gazette of December 31 last I 
read a whole column devoted to extracts from an 
article in the Contemporary Review, in which, after 
the first mention of the author of the article as 
“Sir C. Gavan Doffy,” he is persistently referred 
to as “ Sir Gavan Duffy.” The Pall Mall writers 
seem to possess a peculiar fondness for emphasizing 
the more striking features of any name that 
happens to be before the public for the time. Thus 
we find “ Sir Everett Millais” rather than Sir Jobo 
Millais, and ‘‘ Mr. Justice Henn Collins” rather 
than Mr. Justice Collins. “Sir Somers Vine” 
seems to be generally recognized as correct ; and it 
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may be that Alderman Ellis has no objection to 
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being styled ‘‘ Sir Whitaker ” (his usual signature | (and if possible also the individual members) of 
being “J. Whitaker Ellis”), but I thiak Mr. | such extensive families as the Joneses, Campbells, 
Justice Collins would expect himself to be | Russells, &c. Even for everyday purposes it would 





addressed as “Sir Richard,” rather than as 

“Sir Henn,” though he was certainly well 

a as ‘‘ Mr. Henn Collins, Q.C.,” when at the 
ar. 

What is the rule (if any) in speaking of a knight 
or baronet who has more than one personal name ? 
I suppose there is no doubt that, in the case of a 
double family name, it would be as incorrect to 
omit the personal name, and say, for instance, “Sir 
Hicks-Beach,” as it would be to talk of ‘ Sir Har- 
court” or “ Sir Jones” in the manner reputed to 
be common on the Continent. But when there 
are two personal names, is there a rule that the 
first must be used to follow the handle; or may 
another be so used and the first omitted ? 

A man is often called by his relations and inti- 
mate friends by his second name instead of his 
first, in order to distinguish him from his father or 
some near relative (probably the very person after 
whom he is named), and consequently he signs his 
first name with an initial and the second in full. 
In such a case it seems to some extent reasonable 
and convenient that when he acquires a knight- 


| be far easier to deal with the Smiths if grouped 
into Plantagenet-Smiths, Stuart-Smiths, Hyde- 
Parker - Smiths, Portland-Place-Smiths, Black- 
Smiths, White-Smiths, and so on ad infinitum, 
instead of the confusing categories of William 
Smiths, John Smiths, William John Smiths, &c. 
Bat the principle should be carried out in a direct 
and unmistakable way. An additional name 
should be duly adopted as a family name, so as to 
be inherited with the original surname. If a man 
considers one of the names with which his parents 
thought proper to distinguish him in infancy as 
specially suitable to distinguish him, so to speak, 
as a new ancestral stock, there is no objection to 
his duplicating it in bis own person. It would 
then descend as a genuine double-barrelled sur- 
name upon his posterity. Again, if a parent thinks 
it important to distinguish each of bis children 
from all the rest of their relations—or their species 
—by a peculiarly original personal name, and at 
the same time to name them after their godfathers, 
William or Henry, or what not, by way of compli- 
ment, the straightforward plan is the reverse of 
that which is now fashionable with us. He should 





hood or baronetcy the second name should still be 
treated as the first ; and on this principle I presume 
Sir Beaumont Dixie is so styled, his full names 
being Alexander Beaumont Churchill Dixie. This | 
custom has something awkward about it ; but the| 
really difficult case arises from a practice which is | 
of rapid modern growth, viz., the practice of giving | 


put the eccentric name first, and let the rest, which 
are intended to subside into initials, take a back 
seat. This seems to be the general principle in 
American nomenclature. Hence, for instance, 
Hannibal J. Snooks or Phineas T. Barnum. A 
third part of the great showman’s name was 


special prominence to one’s last personal name | obscured from the public mind, but notwithstand- 
and using it jointly with the family name, as if the| ing this no difficulty would have arisen had he 
two together, though not joined by a hyphen, | received the honour of a baronetage. We should 








formed a double family name. In signatures or 
addresses, where the surname alone would be | 
informal, we find the personal names (except the | 
last) represented persistently by initials, so that | 
where form requires only a surname they disappear 
altogether, leaving the last, however, with the 
family name in prominent relief. Hence, when 
this prominent personal name is really a family 
name adopted for the purpose, an ambiguity must 
arise, unless the presence or absence of a hyphen 
can be relied on todeside the question ; and when 
“Mr.” becomes “‘ Sir” we are in adilemma. There 
seemed to be nothing wrong with “ Mr. Grant Duff,” | 
but ‘‘ Sir Grant Duff” was doubtful, and if ‘‘ Sir | 
Mountstuart Duff” would be correct, one cannot 
but rezret there should be any pretext for such an | 
— locution as ‘* Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 

duff,” 

I cannot help thinking that a custom which | 
gives rise to so much ambiguity is in need of | 
teform. No doubt there are excellent latter-day 
reasons (which the genealogical readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will readily appreciate) for any plan which would 
distinguish from each other the numerous branches 











have called him “Sir Phineas” with an easy con- 
science, and as Sir Phineas (with or without the 
Barnum) he would have been known as long as his 
fame endured amongst posterity. 

Cuas. Frepe. Harpy. 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 

‘Coriotanvs,’ I. ix. 41-6 (7 S. xii, 423).—It is 
a bold thing to say, but in my opinion not a word 
of this passage requires alteration, either for the 
metre or the sense. I arrange and point it thus: — 

May these same instruments, which you profane, 

Never sound more! When drums and trumpets shall 

I’ th’ field prove flatt’rers, let courts and cities be 

Made all of false-fac'd soothing! When steel grows 

Soft as the parasite’s silk, let him be made 

An overture for the wars !—No more, I ssy ! 

First, I would note that this arrangement, 
naturally continued, gets rid of two short lines 
(ll. 44 and 50), and the metre falls quietly into 
its place. Secondly, it practically follows the 
pointing of the Folio, notes of exclamation, by 
more modern usage, being substituted for colons. 
I would paraphrase thus : — 
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‘* Away with these instruments, which you pro- 
fane! When warlike instruments prove flatterers, | 
then shall our courts and cities be all composed of | 
flatterers too ! and when our steel becomes as soft | 
as the flatterer’s silk, then send bim (the flatterer) 
to deliver our messages of war! Let us have no 
more of these instruments (which are unsuitable | 
to us)!” 

In sober prose we should have expected “When | 
our drums prove flatterers, then will our courts,” 
&c. But in declamatory verse, expressive of 
indignation, the imperative is much more effective, 
though Jess grammatically accurate. 

It has generally been objected that a soldier | 
would always describe courts and cities as “made | 
of false-fac’d soothing.” But surely not a citizen | 
of Rome ! 
as if the speaker would wish the very things he is 
rejecting to be again used! Or else it is changed | 
to “ it,” which is not much better. 


‘* Him” is usually changed to ‘‘ them,” | audience. 


country even in our day, had already crossed the 
Atlantic in Shakspeare’s time? Better suppose 


any ellipsis than accept this. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 


*Hamier’ (7" §S. xii. 423).—I submit that 
“Cain” cannot be admitted in the passage cited 
from ‘ Hamlet.’ The 4to. of 1603 reads :— 

Then venome to thy venome, die camn'd villaine. 


That of 1604 has :~ 


Heare thou incestious damned Dane. 
And the Folio varies to 
Heere thou incestuous murdrous, damned Dane. 
The alliteration seems to be intentional, and the 
play was not written for Denmark, so the appella- 
tion ‘* Dane” would be distinctive to an English 
A. Hatt. 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
*Measvre ror Measvrr,’ II. i. 39 (7"S. xi. 


| 81, 182, 463; xii. 3, 163).—Dr. Nicnoison must 





Hotcompe INGuesy. : Ge 

‘ : : | have made a slight slip in copying out the reference 
With no change save in the punctuation, and | to a note on prenzie, for that in 4” S. iv. 94 only 
the substitution of “them ” (referring to “instru- | conjectures that the word is connected with our 
ments”) for “him” in }. 46, I retain the reading | English prim. The objections to prenzie are that 





in the Folio, presenting it thus :— 

May these same instruments, which you profane, 

Never sound more, when drums and trumpets shall 

I’ the field prove flutterers. Let courts and cities be 

Made all of false-fac’d soothing, 

When steel grows soft as the parasite’s silk. 

Let them be made an overture for the wars. 

No more, I say ! 

“May I never more hear trumpet or drum if 
you are to profane them thus. Flattery may well 
dominate courts and cities when steel-clad warriors | 
thus act like silken parasites. Keep those instru- | 
ments for their proper use, to sound the battle- | 


charge. is 


| 


No more of this fulsome adulation ! 

V. i. 67-69.— Plutarch tells us that, in answer | 
to a former embassage, Coriolanus had prescribed | 
certain hard terms, giving the Romans thirty days | 
for decision. At the termination of this period a | 
second embassage was sent, asking lighter terms, | 
which Coriolanus, adhering to the first, refused. | 
This explains both the ‘‘ would” and the “‘ would 
not,” which, according to Shakspeare, the writing 
sent after Cominius contained. Coriolanus adhered 
to his own terms; bound by his oath to the 
Volscians that he should make them “ yield to his 
conditions,” he would not listen to theirs. 

V. i. 70-73 :— 

So that all hope is vain, 


Unless his noble mother and his wife (prevail): 
Who, as I hear, mean to solicit bim 
For mercy to his country. 
Mr. Joicey proposes to read :- 
Unless hie noble mother and his wife— 
Who, as I hear, mean to—solicit him. 
Can Mr. Jorcey seriously think that this | 


abominable Yankeeism, “mean to,” new to this 


| does, 
' large. 


there is no other instance of its use as an English 


| word ; that it is very unlikely Shakespeare would 


coin a word which would be unintelligible to 
many of the audience, and which was to be used 


| in the most important scene of the play, when he 


had the English word princely, with the same 
accent and meaning, ready to his hand ; and that 
either “ prenzie” or “ princely” is a very weak 
antithesis to “livery of hell” for Isabella, speaking 
under strong emotion, to use. Of course, if the 
word be used in any other English author, it is 
right to retain it here, though even then some may 
think that either priestly or saintly would give a 
better sense. Take the antithesis in each of the 
following passages, ‘ Richard III.,’ I. iii. 338, and 
* Othello,’ IT. iii. 358 :— 

And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 

When devils will the blackest sins put on 

They do suggest at first with heavenly shows. 

If ‘* prince” be put for saint, and “ princely” 
for heavenly, it will make evident how weak the 
antithesis is between “ princely” and “livery of 
hell” in the passage under discussion. 

IT. i, 39.— However this line be interpreted, it 
still remains a clumsy and obscure passage. It 
would have been clear enough, with good anti- 
thesis, if it had read, 

Some range in brakes of vice, and answer none. 

This would suit Mr. Inciepy's paraphrase, 
‘Some wallow,’ &c., better than ‘‘run from” 
Schmidt gives range = to roam, to rove at 
In what sense is brakes used in Lyly’s 
‘ Euphues and his England’ (Arber ed. p. 271)? 

“ Theseus had no neede of Ariadne’s threed to find 
the way into the Latorinth, but to come out, nor those 
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of any belp how to fall into these bracks [brakes |, but 
to fall from them ” (qu. entanglements). 

IV. iii. 93.—In the passage that Mr. Srence 
quotes from ‘Lear, “under globe” implies the 
existence of an “over globe, the sun,” and the 
passage in ‘ The Tempest,’ 

Destiny that hath to instrument this lower world, and 
what ie in’t, 
implies, I suppose, the existence of the upper 





world, heaven. Similarly, “under generation” | 


should imply an “‘ over generation,” but I do not 
know that the word generation was ever used in 
reference to the higher spiritual beings. This 
objection sounds rather bypercritical, so I dare 
say the phrase can carry the meaning of the 
generation under the sun, though the emendation 
I proposed follows the run of the letters as closely 
as either ‘‘ under” or ‘‘ yonder generation ” does, 
and I believe it would be a gain, dramatically, to 
give the words a particular application to Barnar- 
dine rather than a genera! one to the human race, 
or half of it. G. Joicey. 


* Love’s Laznour’s Lost,’ V. i. 86.—The men” 
tion of the church-house in a notice of ‘The 
History and Topography of the Parish of Hendon, 
Middlesex’ (7 S. xii. 39), reminds me of a sus- 





it is explained as ‘‘ March,” and a proverb is 
quoted by way of illustration, “Lide pilles the 
Cowes hide.” Hampson, p. 198, gives “ Hlyd- 
monat, March, the month of storms, Verstegan,” 
but I cannot verify the reference to Verstegan, who 
gives “ Lenct monat”’ as the A.-S. name for March. 
It has been shown in Archeologia, xliv. 217, 
that March was sometimes called Hlydmonath, 
or stormy - month; represented as blowing a 
trumpet (ib., 151); “blowing two horns, his hair 
streaming bebind him” (154); with “ hair floating 
in the wind” (162); “blowing a horn” (171). It 
would seem that while June and July were called 
lide or lithe, gentle, mild (cf. our adj. Lithe, pliant, 
and Lithe, to thicken hot milk with flour, Peacock’s 
*Glossary’), March was sometimes called Hlyd, 
Luyde, Lude, or Lide, loud or boisterous. And in 
Stratmann- Bradley, p. 406, we have “ hliide, sb., 
O.E. hiyda; March, lude Rob. (of Gloucester), 571; 
as wederis don in lide P(oem c. 1320) 35.” The 
initial h belongs to hlud, loud, but not to lid, soft. 
For the O.E. blyda, March, there are abundant 
references in Bosworth-Toller. Ly&a, the ‘‘ mild” 
month (or months) is a totally different word. 
J. T. Fower. 


In your kindly notice of the ‘Life of St. Cuth- 


picion I have for some time entertained that for| bert’ you have evidently confused two distinct 
“ Do you not educate youth at the charge-house ?” | O.E. words—h/gda (noise-maker) and lisa (mild) 


church-house should be understood. 


There are | —in their application to month-names. From the 


those in the present day who, iike Armado, do not | verb A/gdan, to make a noise (whose cognation 
nicely discriminate in the pronunciation of the | with Alsd, loud, and h/éd, noise, is beyond ques- 
words, and it is not at all necessary to suppose | tion), would come h/gda, noise-maker, just as 


that we have to deai with a misprint. 
Sr. Swirary. 


‘Tae Tamine oF THE SHrew’: InpvctTion 
(7® S. x. 483 ; xi. 83).—It does not detract from 
the ingenious and true reasoning of Mr. C. M. 
Puituips that the emendation greete had already 
been suggested by Halliwell. In the ‘Cambridge 
Shakespeare,’ vol. iii. p. 11, ed. 1863, ‘‘of Greys 
or of Greete” have “ Halliwell conj.” after them. 

Br. NicHoxsoy. 


Marca tae “Loup” Moyts.—In the very 
kind notice of ‘The Life of St. Cuthbert,’ in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. i. 60, the reviewer points out 
what he considers to be a ‘‘slip” of mine in con- 
necting Luyde, March, with the A.-S. hlud, loud 
or boisterous, and says, “Luyde is, of course, 
A. -S. lia, i.¢., the mild month,” and “ so explained 
by Bede himself” (referred to in Hampson, ‘ Medii 
Avi Kalendarium,’ ii. 244, 249), But Bede is 
speaking of June and July, not of March, and his 
word is Lida, Lita, or Litha, not Luyde, That 
Luyde or Lude, in the short Life of St. Cuthbert, 








cuman, to come, gives cuma, comer, the -a being 
an agential suffix. Now March, as we are told 
by £lfric (‘ Homilies,’ i. 100), was called Algda. 
Two other months were named (isa, the erra or 
earlier, and the eftera or later. Thus we are told 
in the prose life of St. Margaret, composed about 
1200 a.p., that she died “ibe moned $ on ure 
ledene is ald englisch efterlis inempnet, iulius 
olatin, ope twentuse dei” (see ‘Seinte Marherete,’ 
p. 23, E.E.T.S.). The erra lita was June. 

Bede (‘De temporum ratione,’ cap. xiii., Opera, 
tom. ii. p. 68, Cologne, 1612) does indeed explain 
Lida, but not, as you imply, in relation to March. 
First, he gives us a list of English equivalents for 
the Roman names of the months in regular order. 
We come to “Iunius, Lida; Iulius similiter 
Lida.” Then he explains the names, and we read: 
“Lida dicitur blandus siue nauigabilis, quod in 
vtroque mense et blanda sit serenitas aurarum, 
& nauigari soleant equora.” After this it is 
perhaps idle to remark that it is not in this 
climate that “ blanda serenitas aurarum ” can ever 
be predicated of the weather in Tennyson’s “ roar- 
ing moon.” Bede's lida is the same as the /i8a of 


means March, there can be no doubt, and some-|the menologies, and the d is the regular Latin 
times it seems to have taken the form of Lide, in| representative of the medial 0.E. 5 between two 
the same sense. See Minshwi Emend., 1627, where | vowels. 
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That lide is still in common use for March 
among the Cornubians is not strange ; for we find 
the same spelling in M.E. Thus, ina poem on 
the deposition of Edward II., of date circa 1320 
(Percy Society, vol. xxviii. stanza 35), we are told 
in relation to the domineering and dissolute habits 
of the Knights Hospitalers :— 

Forsothe catel cometh and goth 
As wederis don in lyde, 
That is, property comes and goes as storms do in 
March. F. Aoams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


THackERAYAaNA.—The years pass rapidly, and 
it is not too soon to garner all authentic hints of 
the sources and local associations of Thackeray. 
I have received this from a cousin in the country: 

“ Do you ever read novels! I expect not; but if you 
have time, read an old one, ‘ Vanity Fair.’ In it isa 
description of a echool—a ladies’ school—the very same 
to which my aunt R, took her niece S. How do I 
know? This way. My mother took one of J. R.’s 
daughters there. The names were Pincott and Hobbs. 
I went on the occasion, and well remember the great 
gates, the stiff old Mise [an error, Mrs.) Pincott, the 
sacred subject bit of needlework, duly veiled from common 
eyes, in the long, narrow drawing-room, and the thank- 
fulness in my small mind that I had not to go there. 
They lived at Isleworth. While on the subject, I may 
tell you that we knew several of the boys so cruelly 
treated in the Yorkshire school shown up by Charles 


Dickens.” 
W. W. Lt. 


Sm Artaur Inoram: Henry Jermyy.—In 
the article upon Sir Arthur Ingram, of Temple 
Newsam, in the last volume of the ‘ Dict. Nat, 
Biog.,’ the writer, after correctly recording the 
knight's earlier Parliamentary honours, adds, “ In 
1640 a Sir Arthur Ingram (possibly Ingram’s 
eldest son, who had been knighted on the 16 July, 
1621) was returned for New Windsor and Calling- 
ton, in Cornwall.” The Sir Arthur Ingram who 
was elected for Windsor to the Short Parliament 
of April-May, 1640, and for Callington to the 
Long Parliament of November, 1640, till his 
decease was clearly the father. When the Par- 
liamentary vacancies caused by death and disable- 
ment were filled up in 1646, one cf the writs 
ordered for Callington is expressly stated to have 
been “ in the place of Sir Arthur Ingram deceased.” 
The junior knight survived until 1655. He never 
held a seat in Parliament. 

Henry Jermyn, afterwards Earl of St. Albans, 
is, by the same authority (quoting Doyle's ‘ Official 
Baronage’), stated to have represented St. Ed- 
mondsbury in the Long Parliament. I can find 
no trace of this. Henry Jermyn’s Parliamentary 
honours were as follows, M.P. for Bodmin in 
1625 and 1626; Liverpool, 1628-29 ; and Corfe 
Castle, April-May, 1640. He does not seem to 


have been a member of the Long Parliament, and 





never at any time sat for St. Edmondsbury. His 





‘ 


father and brother represented the last-named 
borough from 1640 until disabled in 1644. 
W. D. Piyx. 


Inrivenza Fork-tore.—All my family being 
laid up with the influenza, our help, a girl born in 
the neighbourhood, proposed the following cure to 
my wife: to cut off some hair from the hollow of 
the neck, put it in milk, and give it to an animal 
to drink. The disease would then be transferred 
to the animal, and the patient would recover, while 
the animal would die. She had been for several 
days trying to entice a neighbour's dog, as she 
would not barm our own family pets. This cure 
requires strict secrecy on the part of the person 
who makes the offering. Rost. R. Sreere. 

Bedford Modern School. 


CarpiInaAL MANNING AND THE AUTHOR OF THE 
Hruy “Asipe wits me.” — Most readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ know, I suppose, the beautiful bymn 
“ Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.” The 
day after Cardinal Manning died I happened 
to glance through a book about the Riviera, and 
there found it stated that the writer of this hymn, 
Mr. Lyte, died and is buried at Nice. When in 
his last illness there was no English chaplain or 
clergyman to minister to Mr. Lyte; but Cardinal 
Manning, then Archdeacon of Chichester, hap- 
pened to come to Nice just in time to administer 
the last consolations of religion to the dying man. 
This was in 1847. GrorcE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Syeezinc.—At the Asylum for Fatherless Chil- 
dren at Reedham, a custom prevails amongst the 
girls of solemnly rising and saying, “ God bless you, 
miss!" whenever a mistress sneezes in their pre- 
sence. S. Ittisewortn Butver. 

[ The practice of saying “ God bless you ! " to a person 
who _— is very common in Italy and other coun- 
tries. 


Resvs.—I think that this term, apart from the 
several instances of it, has not come in for notice 
in ‘N. & Q.’ 1 have just seen a notice in the 
work of Em. Alvarez, ‘De Syllabarum quan- 
titate, Ars Metrica, Lusus Poetici,’ by L. Vaslet, 
Lon., 1730, p. 116 :— 

“Rebus. Ex Picardia, Galliw provincia, in Angliam 
transierunt ludicra quedam znigmata, dicta ‘ Rebus,’ 
ex libellis qui Hilariorum tempore edebantur, et inscribe- 
bantur, ‘De Rebus que geruntur.’”’ 

There follows a notice of such enigmas, with 
examples. This is more precise as to time or 
origin than the notice in Johnson or those who 
follow him. Ep. Mars#Att. 


Lavy Harriet Actanp. — Some years ago I 
possessed a large mezzotint engraving—the fate of 
which was being pasted on the wall of a room— 
representing this lady, accompanied by her maid, a 
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manservant, and Mr. Brudenell, a chaplain to 
the British forces, beariog a flag of truce, in an 
open boat on the Hudson. 
ginal inscription underneath, mentioning the 
heroic conduct of Lady Harriet Acland, who had 
gone in this manner to attend on her husband, 
Major Acland, then wounded and a prisoner in 
the American camp, October 7, 1776. After dark 
the boat reached the American outposts, when the 
sentinel threatened to fire upon them if they 
moved. In the morning Lady Harriet was con- 
ducted to General Gates, who treated her kindly, 
and sent her to her husband. The story is well 
known, and is often cited in illustration of female 
heroism and conjugal affection. The engraving is 
presumably from a picture. Who was the artist ; 
and in whose collection is it at present / 

On a reference to Burke's ‘Peerage and 
Baronetage,’ 1879, under “ Acland,” it is said of 
Major Acland that he was the eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Acland :— 

“ John Dyke Acland of Pixton, Major 20th Regiment 
of Foot and Col, lst Battalion Devon Militia. Coi. 
Acland d. 1778, leaving by his wife, Lady Christian 
Harriet Caroline Fox, dau, of Stephen, lst Earl of 
Iichester, John and Elizabeth Kitty.” 

The same authority, under “ Ilchester,” gives the 
name of his wife as “ Christian Henrietta [a mis- 
print for Harriet] Caroline, m. 1770 to Colonel 
Acland, and d. 1815.” Though not mentioned 
by Burke, I think I have read somewhere that 
Lady Harriet Acland, after her husband’s decease, 
married Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain who had 
escorted her to the American outposts. 

Jouy Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Oucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to offix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Tue Penprett Brotners.—I shall be glad of 


There was a long mar- | 


Where Noble Carlo’s lent his Manlike Knee, 
| The last support of Fainting Majestie, 
And Natures Tapistrie was the onely shroud 
| To shelter that Great Prince with Rage pursu’d. 
The Nutthook reaching up his Homely fare 
Supply'd the want of Waiters standing Bare ; 
| While busie Wife and Children gather wood 
To dress the Sheep prepar’d for Better food. 
| Thus, many Oakes defend the Brit ish Maine 
| But one preferr'd the Brittish Soveraigne, 
Pendrill thy name will shine in History 
Brighter than their's, whose Hospittallity 
Disguised Deitye hath entertayn'd 
| For thine was reall t’ other Poets faynd. 
| This Embleme Represents Onely the particular Loyall 
} actings of the eayd | Pendrill and his littil Family, as 
Instrumental] in the Deliverance of his | Sacred Ma” 
Charis, 2° 1657. 

When was this engraving published ; and by 
whom? Is it contemporary with the death of 
William Pendrill ? 

After Charles II. left Boscobel he was accom- 
panied in his wanderings by a body-guard which 
consisted of the five brothers, William, John, 
Richard, Humphrey, and George Pendrill, and 
their brother-in-law, Francis Yates. I wish to 
find out where the gentlemen who formed this 
remarkable body-guard were buried. At present 
I am only familiar with the grave of Richard Pen- 
drell (or Pendrill?). ‘‘ Trusty Dick” lies buried 
in the churchyard—or, as it should now, I pre- 
sume, be styled, the recreation ground—of St. 
Giles’s in the Fields. His grave is about six paces 
from the south-east corner of the chancel wall, and 
is marked by an altar tomb. The sides of the 
tomb are all inscribed; but the massive upper 
slab is quite bare. I give the different inscrip- 
tions as follows :— 


[ West end. } 

Here lies 
Richard Pendre!! 
preeerver and conductor 
to his sacred Majesty 
King Charles the Second 
of Great Britain 
after his escape from 
Worcester fight 1651. 
Who died July 8 1971. 





information concerning an engraving, 10} in. by 
94 in., which, in the centre of a tree labelled “The | 
Royall Oake,” contains a medallion of “ William | 
Pendrill, of Boscobell, in the County of Sulop, | 
/Etatis Sue 84*,” suspended by a love-knot from 
the upper edge of the picture. Below the picture, | 
but forming part of the same plate, are the follow- | 
ing lines, which render any further description of 
the engraving needless :— 

His Face you see. Now briefly heare the Rest 

How well he served his Prince in flight distrest. 

Twas He whose little Household did Combine 

In Pious Care to save: the Royall Line. 

An Oake was thought most safe: for what could prove 
More Luckie then the sacred tree to Iove. 

See where the Hen-roost Ladder stands ; by that, 

The Mighty Monarch climb’d the Boughs of State, 


[North side.] 
The tomb of 
Richard Pendre!] 
the preserver of the life of 
King Charles the Second. 


(South side. ] 
Hold passenger heres shrowded in this hearse 
Unparalleled Pendre!l thro’ the universe 
Like when the Eastern star from Heav'n gave light 
To three lost kings so he in such dark night 
To Britains monarch lost by adverse war 
On earth appear'd a second Eastern star 
A pole a stem in her rebellious main 
A pilot to her royal sovereign came 
Now to triumph in Heaven's eternal sphere 
He is advanc’d for his just steerage here 
Whilst Albion’s chronicles with matchless fame 
Embalm the story of great Pendrells name. 
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[East end.} 
This tomb and 
inscription thereon 
were restored 
November 1827. 


J. E, Tyler, D.D, Rector 
W, Parker Church 
C, L, Birch Wardens, 


This tomb, it will be remembered, has lately 
been restored by the Society for the Protection of 
Memorials of the Dead, and all the inscriptions 
appear to have been recut except the ene at the 
east end, which was probably thought to be out of 
place, and therefore not worth preserving. I hope 
that, notwithstanding this, I have copied it cor- 
rectly. Although this tomb is now in very good 
condition, I am afraid it will not long remain so if 


the children are allowed freely to climb over it, as | 


I found to be the case on the occasion of my visit. 

I think that both this and the Chapman memorial 

hard by should be protected by a cage of some 

kind if the affectionate care which has been 

bestowed upon their restoration is not to be 

thrown away. Jouy T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Encuisu Governors or New Jersey.—I have 
been requested by a gentleman who is bringing 
out a new edition of Smith’s ‘ History of New 
Jersey ’ to obtain for him the portraits of as many 
as possible of the colonial governors of New Jersey. 
I find the task by no means an easy one, and 
should be greatly obliged if any reader of ‘N.& Q.’ 
can afford me any assistance in the search. 

Among the persons whose portraits are required 
are the following :— 

Ool. Sir Richard Nicolls, of Ampthill, who 
was killed in a sea-fight with the Dutch, 1672, 
and is buried in the chancel of Ampthill Church, 
with a rather remarkable monument, in which the 
ball that killed him is preserved. He was sent by 
the Duke of York to reduce New Amsterdam, 
which he did in 1684. 

Philip Carteret, son of the first proprietor of 
New Jersey, Sir George Carteret, from whose dis- 
tinguished connexion with the island of Jersey 
the colony received its name. 

Robert Barclay, the famcus Quaker, author of 
* Barclay’s Apology.’ 

Lord Neil Campbell, second son of the eighth 
Earl and first Marquis of Argyll. 

John, fourth Lord Lovelace, who died shortly 
after reaching the colony, 1709. 

Jonathan Belcher. I find from Bromley’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Engraved Portraits’ that a portrait of this 
governor was engraved by Faber (drawn by R. 
Phillips) in 1734. Can any one say where this 
engraving may be found ? 

These are the most celebrated governors of New 
Jersey whose portraits are still wanted. I shall 
be greatly obliged if any one able to help will 


| communicate with me privately, and I will send 

j him a complete list of the governors, specifying 

| those whose portraits are etill wanted. 

Jouy B, SuHiprer. 
50, Castlebar Road, Ealing, W. 


Epitome or tHe Psatter.—At the end of an 
English MS. Psalter there is an epitome of the 
Psalms. The first Psalm stands thus : “ Beatus vir. 
Psalmus Esdre Prophet qui Psalterium et biblio- 
tecam a Buabiloniis combustam instinctu Spiritus 
Sancti reformavit eodemque spiritu  revelante 
psalmos disposuit—materia hujus Psalmi est Totus 
Christus caput et membra,” and so on, with all the 

| Psalms and Canticles. Is it known who was the 
author ? J.C. J. 


Donx, on Opunn, was dispatched from Ver- 
sailles to traverse Lord Tyrawley’s negotiations at 
Lisbon in 1762. He appears to have been an 
Irishman, and to have married a daughter of 
Humphrey Parsons, Lord Mayor of London (Wal- 
pole’s ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,’ 1845, 

| vol. i. p. 137). I should be glad to learn further 
particulars of this Dunn, or Odunn. 
G. F. R. B. 


Royrat Precepence.—The House of Lords, in 
the last session, following what they held to bea 
binding precedent in 1760, gave precedence to the 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Connaught 
over the Duke of Clarence. Can any of your more 
learned correspondents explain on what ground 
| the House of Lords bad proceeded in 1760, when 

they gave precedence to the younger sons of 
| George II. over their nephew, the Duke of York, 
| second son of the then deceased Prince of Wales? 
|The then Prince of Wales had precedence, of 
| course, and his uncles were thus strangely inter- 
| posed between him and his brother. Dodd takes 
no notice of the decision of the House of Lords as 
to the Duke of Clarence, and states that the eldest 
son of the Prince of Wales has precedence He, 
| however, refers to the decision of 1760, giving as a 
| reason for that decision that the Duke of York 
was a younger son, for which distinction there 
seems to be no foundation. Burke and Lodge 
both quietly put the grandsons of the Prince of 
Wales before their uncles. That rule seems to 
have been adopted in the late funeral procession, 
extending even to the Duke of Fife, who seemed 
to be in his proper place, in spite of the rule that 
a wife confers no rapk on her husband. But my 
question is why the House of Lords in 1760 did 
that which seems wrong and against principle. 
Pozzep. 


‘ ATHELWOLD.’— Who is the author of the 
‘‘modern tragedy” called ‘ Athelwold,’ quoted in 
Sir A. Helps’s essay on “ Life not so Miserable 
after all” (‘ Friends in Council,’ ear series) f 


W. R. 
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‘A CoMPARISON BETWEEN THE Two Sraces,’ | 
1702.—Who was the author of this amusing work, | 
which, besides its value as an authority on dramatic 
matters, throws many a useful side-light on the | 
social customs of the days when good Queen Anne 
was very much alive ? W. F. Pripeavx. 

& Kashmir Residency. 
| It is assigned to Charles Gildon.] 





Brack Hair.— 

“It was asked of one called protege/ wherfore it was 
that one of his neyghbours made dye his bere in blak/ he 
ansuerd by cause noo man shulde aske to lerne sapience 
of bhim,”"—Caxton’s ‘Dictes and Sayings of the Philo- 
sophers,’ p. 126. 

I shall be glad if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
offer an explanation of this passage. 
S. Intincworth Borver. 


Kititicrew.—I believe that a memoir of this 
family is to be found in the Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, written in 1737-8 by Mr. | 
Martin Killigrew ; but, being unable to see this, 
can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to 
disentangle a few points in the pedigree of the | 
family? The ‘ Visitation of Cornwall, 1620,’ gives 
only a few matches and no continued line, and the | 
points I wish to clear are these :— 

1. What relation to Jobn Killigrew, Captain of | 
Pendennis Castle 1571, of Arwenack, and husband | 
to Elizabeth Trewinnard, were Sir William and | 
Sir Robert Killigrew (son of Sir William), of Lon- | 
don and Hanworth, Grooms of the Chamber to | 
Queen Elizabeth ? 

2. Was not Sir Robert of Hanworth the ancestor | 
of Sir William, Sir Henry, and another later Sir | 
Henry Killigrew } 

3. In some places I have read that Tom Killi- | 
grew (Charles II.’s “ jester”) was grandson of 
Dame (Jane) Killigrew, the lady pirate. Is this 
not an error; and was he not descended from Sir 
Robert of the younger branch ? 

4. Who was the father of Sir Henry Killigrew, | 
ambassador, who married a daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, of Gidea, one of the famous learned ladies 
of her age, and so became brother-in-law to Sir 
Nicholas Bacon (much against the latter’s will), to 
Lord Burleigh, and others ; and did he only leave 
daughters? In 1664 a pension is given to two 
daughters of Sir Henry Killigrew. Is this the 
same knight ? B. Firorence Scarvett. 

[Our correspondent is, we suppose, familiar with what 
appears in the ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis’ and the ‘ Col- 
lectanea Cornubiensia’ of Messrs. Boase and Courtney. ] 


} 


_ Mcrret: Merret.—I am aware that this head- 
ing has already appeared ; but since I possess only 
recent volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ and must go a long 
way to consult the indexes, I may be excused for 
not giving the reference. I know the substance of 


the former communications, and wish for further 
There were then mentioned two 


information. 





other variants of this name—Maryell and Meryell; 
and I think, but am not certain, that the earliest 
record of the name given was about 1500. Mr. 
Walter Besant, in ‘London, Saxon and Norman’ 
(Harper's Magazine, July, 1891), speaks of a 
Muriel Briset, who, with her husband, founded 
the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem in the year 
1100 in London. I wish to know (1) whether any 


| one has found the name in any form at an earlier 


date than this; (2) whether the earliest known 
form is Muriel or Meriel ; and (3) whether any other 
variants of the name have been noted, Perhaps 
HERMENTRUDE, or some one who reads old records 
with observation of names, may be able to tell me. 
Furthermore, I shall be glad to have other sugges- 
tions about the origin of the name. Is the state- 


| ment that Muriel is the name of the angel presiding 


over the sign Cancer, and therefore is given to those 

born under that sign, correct and conclusive ; or is 

it visionary as well as mystical ? M. C. L. 
New York City, 


“CaNARY BIRD,” AN Oprropriovs Term.—The 
Irish House of Lords voted, December 18, 1713, 
that Richard Nuttall, attorney, had used false, 
scandalous, and malicious words in the previous 
August, when he said of the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, Sir Constantine Phipps, then one 
of the Lords Justices of that kingdom, that he was 
“a Canary Bird and a Villain.” What did 
“canary bird” mean in this connexion; and 
why H. H.S 

See the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ ] 

“La TINTELORE.”—What is the meaning of 
“ La tintelore” in the following lines, said to have 
been sung by the defeated Swiss after the battle 
of Marignan /— 

Tout est verlore, 
La tintelore, 
Tout est verlore, 
Bei Gott, 
T. P. ArMstrRona. 


Samvet Trorntox, M.P.—Can any one give 
the date of his death? He last sat in Parliament 
in 1818. Also, the date of C. Turner’s engraving 
of his portrait, painted by Thomas Phillips, —_ 


Tartor Brown.—I shall be glad of information 
relating to Taylor Brown, of Corbridge, North- 
umberland, whose only child Mary (according to 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’), married, in 1774, 
Thomas Ridley, Esq., of Parkend. I am anxious 
to discover the date of his deatb, and the names 
of his brothers and sisters (if any). 

DeEnaRivs. 


Drayton’s House 1x Freer Srreet.— The 
Builder of September 12, 1891, from which a pas- 
sage is quoted in 7 S. xii. 404, says that “ Aubrey 
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tells us that Drayton...... lived at the house next 
the east end of St. Dunstan’s Church, that is, we 
gather, at No. 185." I should be obliged if any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ could furnish me with 
a reference in Aubrey’s works for this statement. | 
W. F. Pripgeacx. | 

Kashmir Residency. 


Avurtnors or Quotations Waystep.— 
Friends praise the new. 
The old is fled. 
Vivat, Frou-frou, 
Queen Anne is dead. 
Mary H. Corray, 
“Ancient, dandified men, those crippled invalides 
from the campaign of vanity, where the only powder 
was bair-powder, and the only bullets fancy balls.”— 
Dickens; but exact reference desired. 
G. L. APPERSON. 
Land of the harp, whose sobbing music wakes 
The souls of sleeping heroes from their rest. 
J. 8, A. 


Heplics. 


AJAX. 
(8 S. i. 27.) 

The Ajax referred to is the so-called ‘‘ lesser 
Ajax,” the son of Oileus, not the gigantic son of Tela- 
mon, There are two somewhat diverse traditions of 
his death, but both are based on a haughty defiance 
of the power of the gods, who thus avenged their 
insulted majesty. The earlier tradition is given 
by Homer in his ‘ Odyssey ’ (book iv. L 499). It 
is to the effect that on his return from Troy his 
ship was driven on the ‘‘ Gyre” or ‘‘ Whirling 
Rocks ” (T'vpai rérpax), but Ajax himself escaped 
drowning through the help of Neptune, “ hated 
as he was by Pallas,” and would have saved bis life, 

but for his own impious boast 
In frenzy uttered that he would escape 
The billows, even in the gods’ despight. 
Cowper's translation. 

Hereupon Neptune, “that speech vainglorious 
hearing,” split the rock in two with his trident, 
and “the brainsick boaster ” was engulphed in the 
billows. 

The later form of the tradition appears in Virgil 
(‘ Maeid,’ i. 40 sq). The death of Ajax is here 
attributed to Minerva, indignant with him for 
having dragged a suppliant from ber temple. When 
on his homeward voyage he had reached the 
Capharean rocks on the coast of Eubcea, his ship 
was wrecked, and Ajax himself was struck by 
lightning hurled by the goddess, and his body 
dashed upon the reef, which was thenceforward 
called by his name 

The lines are familiar to all classical scholars, in 
which Juno indignantly contrasts her own power- 
lessness to overwhelm the hated Alneas and his 


Pallasne exurere classem 

Argivum, atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto, 

Unius ob noxam et furias Ajacis Oilei? 

Ipea, Jovis rapidum jaculata e nubibus ignem, 

Diajecitque rates, evertitque equora ventis : 

Illum, expirantem transfixo pectore flammas, 

Turbine corripuit, scopuloque infixit acuto. 
There is a reference to the same story in a later 
book of the ‘ AZneid ’:— 

ecit triste Minerva 

Sidus, et Euboice cautes, ultorque Caphareus. 
There is a mention of Jupiter’s promise to 
entrust his thunderbolts to Minerva to overwhelm 
the Grecian fleet in the ‘Troades’ of Euripides, 
y. 80, but without any special reference to Ajax. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


For the story of Ajax, son of Oileus, see any 
work on classical biography, or Verg., ‘ Ain.,’ 
i. 43 sqq. The accounts vary. In ‘ Odyss.,’ iv. 
502 sqq., there is mention of the irepdhiadov Eros, 
his boast in which— 
i p dexnre Gey dr yeewv peya Aaitpa Ga Adoons, 
for which Neptune struck the rock on which he 
was with his trident. Seneca, in ‘ Agam.,’ 528 sqq., 
has a full account of the lightning, with its effect 
on Ajax, a part of which is :— 

[Ajax] furibundum intonat, 

Superasse nunc se pelagus, atque ignes, juvat 

Vicisse celum, Palladem, fulmen, mare. 

Ep. MArsHALL. 

[ Numerous correspondents are thanked for replies. } 





Crartes I. (8 S. i. 7).—Some particulars as 
to the king’s journey to Scotland in 1633 are 
given in Echard’s ‘History of England,’ 1718, 
vol. ii. p. 103. Early in May he published two 
proclamations concerning the ordering of his 
journey :— 

“ His guests and stays upon the road being fix'd as to 
time and place, on May the thirteenth his Majesty set out 
from London, with a glorious retinue of the Earls of 
Northumberland, Arundel, Pembroke, Southampton, 
and Holland, the Marquess of Hamilton, the Bishop of 
London, and many other persons of quality, who were 
all to go at their own expences. The whole progress 
was performed with the most imaginable grandeur and 
magnificence; all persons of quality and condition 
whose seats border’d upon the Northern Road, received 
the nobility and attendance of the court with a suitable 
hospitality. The King accepted of many noble entertain- 
ments by the way, as at Welbeck from the Earl of New- 
castle, at Raby Castle from Sir Henry Vane, at Durham 
several days from Bishop Morton, and at York and New- 
| castle from the magistrates of those places...... The great 
offices and places in the court were pretty equally 
divided between the English and the Scots; the Mar- 
quess of Hamilton, and the Earl of Carlisle, with almost 
all the second rank of attendants about his Majesty's 
person being of that kingdom...... On the twelfth day of 
June the King enter’d his native country, Scotland, 
when immediately all his English Officers and servants 
yielded up their attendance to those of that nation ; all 
the tables of the House were laid down by them, and 





followers with the destruction of Ajax by Minerva: 
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taken up again by the Scots, who kept them with the | fort and Tudor. There is an excellent engraving 


same order and splendor, and treated the English with 


all imaginable freedom and eourtesy.’ 


of this gateway in the ‘ Mansions of England in 
| the Olden Time,’ by Joseph Nash (1839). Here 


Echard further (p. 104) relates that the king Henry VIII. came in 1511 on his way as a pil- 


offended the Earl of Rothes, hereditary sheriff, 
by not visiting him when he went into the 


grim to the shrine of our Lady at Walsingham, 
and walked barefooted some five or six miles. A 





county of Fife, after great preparation had been | child, an infant prince, had just been born to him, 


made for his reception. 


and he came to implore the powerful patronage of 


In ‘Acta Regia,’ London, 1732, most of the | the Virgin Mother on his behalf. 


above is recorded ; also (pp. 771-2)— 


In the reign of Henry VIII. the royal supporters 


“ He stepp'd a little out of his way to view what was | were a lion or and a dragon gu., and either a bull, 
called a Protestant Nunnery at Gidding-Parva, near la greyhound, or a cock arg. An example of the 


Stilton, in Huntingdonshire, instituted and appointed 


by Mrs. Farrar, a widow of eighty years of age.” 

At Berwick he was harangued on June 2 by 
their Recorder, Mr. Widdrington, of Gray’s Inn. 
The harangue is given. 

“ The king entered Scotland on the 12th of June...... 
That day his Majesty was nobly entertained at Seaton 
by the Earl of Winton, as he was the next day at Dal- 


keith by the Earl of Moreton, Lord High-Treasurer of | 


Scotland; and on the 15th with great state and magni- 
ficence he entered Edinburgh, being preceded to his 
palace of Holyrood House by the whole Scots nobility, 
who rode down the streets according to their degrees in 
order of Parliament.” 
Rosert Pierpornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


In reply to Juno, he may get some particulars | 


of the route taken by Charles I. on going north- 
wards in 1633 from Rushworth’s ‘ Historical Col- 
lections’ (London, 1682), vol. ii., quoted by 
Carlyle, ‘Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,’ 1845, 
vol. i. p. 107, and doubtless may be aided by 
some of the books reviewed by Carlyle (Introduc- 
tion) relating to Cromwell. H. D. C.-S. 


The second volume of the ‘Coke Correspon- 
dence,’ now in the possession of Earl Cowper, and 
published by the Historical MSS. Commission in 
the Appendix to their ‘ Twelfth Report,’ contains 
on p. 8 a memorandum of the “Gists of His 
Majesty’s Progress to Scotland.” Particulars of 
the road taken and the length of stay in each 
place will be found there. Sir John Coke 
attended the King as Secretary of State, and 
much information relative to the journey is given 
in pp. 9-22, H. W. Reywnotps. 

Cbrist Church, Bolton. 


Tue Royat Arms (7 §S. xii, 449, 516).—The 
supporters of the royal arms in the reign of 
Heory VII. were a dragon gu. and a greyhound 
arg., or two greyhounds arg., or a lion or and a 
dragon arg. 

A good example of the first of these may yet be 
seen over the fine gateway of the manor house at 
East Barsham, in Norfolk, once the seat of the 
Fermors, now dilapidated. The arms are France 
and England quarterly, as borne by Henry VII., 
surmounted by the royal crown. In the corners is 
the porteullis, the badge of the Houses of Beau- 


first of these may be seen over the gateway of the 
fine old mansion of Compton Winyates, in War- 
wickshire, the ancient seat of the Comptons, sup- 
porting the arms of England surmounted by a royal 
crown. This was built by Sir William Compton 
|in the reign of Henry VIII. On one side is the 
portcullis, and on the other a castle, indicating the 
alliance of Henry VIII. with Catherine of Aragon, 
|and thus fixing the date of the building as in the 
| early part of the sixteenth century. 

The supporters of the royal arms in the reigns 
| of Mary and Elizabeth were a lion or and a grey- 
| hound arg., or a dragon gu. 
| Macaulay, in his noble poem the ‘ Armada, 
has given a good and accurate illustration of this, 
showing that the arms of France were in the first 
quarter of the royal shield as well in the fourth, 
and not in the second and third quarter :— 

Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies 


down. 
Jonn Picgrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





The unicorn came into the royal arms with 
James I. It belongs to the royal arms of Scotland. 
The signet ring of Mary, mother to James, is in 
existence, having a unicorn on it. In the royal 
arms, therefore, one supporter represents England, 
the other Scotland (Williment, ‘ Regal Heraldry’). 
Bishop Burnet preached a famous sermon at the 
Rolls Chapel from Psalm xxii. 21. The Court 
said he alluded to the royal arms; he denied it, 
but was removed from his post of chaplain. The 
lion and unicorn occur also in ancient Buddhist 
sculptures, placed together as supporters (Moore, 
‘Saxons, East and West’). Both these animals 
also are seen playing draughts together in the well- 
known Egyptian painting. But the oldest con- 
nexion of the two is in the blessings of Jacob 
(Genesis xlix.) and of Moses(Deuteronomy wo; 

A. B. G. 


Hints to Farmers (7 S. xii. 126, 232, 350, 
429, 511).—Is there any doubt as to the meaning 
of the terms “lord of the manor,” ‘‘ yeoman,” and 
“farmer”? Surely the former was, and still is, a 
landholder in fee, in tail, or for life, who, pre- 
viously to the Statute of Quia Emptores, 13 Ed. I., 
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c. 1, had two or more free tenants holding under 
him by military service. Manorial rights varied, 
but whoever succeeded in establishing them suc- 
ceeded in intercepting the fees, which otherwise 
would have gone to his own overlord. It is hardly 
correct to say that the manor was never so small 
that it could not be split up into smaller holdings. 
Many manors are very small now, and no doubt 
many small ones have been lost to memory on 
account of their insignificance. What stopped the | 
splitting up was the statute above mentioned, 
which avoided any subsequent grant on a freehold 
tenure. 

A yeoman was, and still is, a free tenant, hold- 
ing less than a knight’s fee, and distinguished by 
the nature of his tenure from the villein or cus- 
tomary tenant, who held merely at the lord’s will 
originally. The yeoman is much what he used to 
be, owning and tilling his own freehold. But now- 
adays he may safely hold land to any extent with- 
out being called upon to submit to the burdens of 
knighthood. 

A farmer of land is a more modern institution. 
His tenure is not freehold. Indeed, frequently 
he is not a tenant of the lord at all, but rents 
his land from a freeholder of the manor. The term 
“farm” bas not, of course, any reference to the 
fixity of his tenure, but to the fixity of bis payment 
in respect of the holding, as contrasted with the 
accidental nature of the aids, reliefs, and other 
burdens of freehold tenure. 

It is true that we have unfortunately got into a 
way of using ‘‘to farm” in the sense of to occupy 
land. But apart from that modern degradation, 
my experience is that “lord” (in the form of 
landlord), ‘‘ yeoman,” and “farmer” still retain 
their true signification, at any rate in the north of 
England. W. D. Gatnsrorp. 


Mr. O. W. Taxcock is right—more right than 
courteous ; for when you say that a man’s advice 
** may be very valuable,” you mean that you do 
not think much of it. However, I gave no advice, 
except by implication. I have all William Barnes’s 
poems, and have read them all, so the correction 
should not have been needed. But I have so often 
heard ‘The Farmer’s Woldest Darter’ quoted by 
Devonshire people as a Devonshire song, that for 
the moment I forget its authorship. A. J. M. 


Is not A. J. M. right after all? Ante-Christian 
aristocracy condemned handiwork as ignoble. Our 
Lord, St. Paul, and the early Church consistently 
taught the opposite, and without doubt this is the 
noblest teaching. Now we seem to be drifting 
back into heathenism once more, and manual 
labour, praiseworthy among the lower classes, is 


regarded as a thing to be ashamed of among those | 


who have become the higher ones. When men 
have a false shame about that by which they gain 


a nation. When they do their work and do their 
alms by deputy it is a sign of national decadence. 
Side by side with this contempt of manual labour 
there exists a misleading distinction based upon 
quantity. He who sells treacle by the ton is 
counted a better man than the retailer of a pound. 
It is a subject which affects many others be-ides 
farmers. W. C. B. 


Sr. Vacestine’s Day (7 §. xii. 487).—Poems 
and songs appropriate to February 14 may be 
found in the works of Chaucer, John Lydgate, 
Wharton, Drayton, Donne, Herrick, Gay, Sir 
Henry Wotton, Eliza Cook, Hood (both serious 
and comic poems), James Howe, Praed, Mont- 
gomery, and a copy of a MS. poem given in the 
* Dictionary of Quotations,’ by Henry G. Bobn, as 
also in the Laurel, published by Lacey, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, about sixty years ago. The curious 
customs observed on the day and references to the 
works of our old authors may be found in Brand’s 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ ‘ Pepys’s Diary,’ Hone’s 
* Year-Book,’ and vol. i. of the ‘ Every-Day Book.’ 
‘A Visit toa Valentine Manufactory ’ is described 
in All the Year Round, Second Series, xi. 488. 
Should Mr. Butss experience any difficulty in 
finding the poems referred to, I will supply him 
with copies on his communicating with me. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“THE PRESENT COMPANY ALWAYS EXCEPTED” 
(7® §S. xii, 228).—Since I wrote my query I have 
met with an earlier instance of the use of this 
expression :— 

“Tom Pranks. Landlord, who were those ladies I 
met just now at the door, one was the finest woman my 
eyes ever beheld ? 

“ Mrs. Anyman, You should always except the pre- 
sent company. 

“ Tom P. Madam,I ask pardon—and the other the 
most ordinary woman I ever saw (bows), the present com- 
peny excepted.”—‘ The London Hermit,’ performed in 
1793, Act I. sc. ii.; O’Keeffe’s ‘ Dramatic Works,’ vol. iii. 
pp. 229-30, 1798. 

F. C. Birgseck Terry. 

Palgrave, Dies. 

g 


Parish Crerxs (8 §. i. 8).—The parish 
clerk who took his part in the service at the 
church of St. Peter-le-Poor, Broad Street, E.C., 
died at the commencement of the past year, but 
whether a successor has been appointed I know 
not. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


At Whitby parish church this functionary 
retains something like his pristine distinction ; 


| the pulpit is still a ‘‘ three-decker.” 


R. H. Busk. 


Grime’s Drxe, on Grame’s Dyke (7" S. xii. 
508).—Is not this dyke the same as that which 





their living, it is an element of great weakness in 


is mentioned by Sir Walter Scott (‘Tales of & 
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Grandfather,’ chap. i.) under the name of “ Gra- 
hame’s Dike”? DwnaRGEL. 


Bor anp Bew (7 S. viii. 425, 515; ix. 57, 
95, 155, 198; xi. 57, 178, 336; xii. 334, 412).— 
The story told at the last reference is given at 
length in ‘The Scotch Haggis’ (Edinburgh, D. 
Webster & Son, 1822), pp. 17, 18:— 


“ A country woman, who was very anxious to hear a | 


gon of one of her neighbours preach (who had been 
lately licensed), went to a parish six or seven miles dis- 
tance where he was to officiate that day, The text was 
In my Father's house are many mansions, which he 
repeated so often in the course of the sermon that the 
old women was quite disgusted. She at last started up, 
and clapping her hands, exclaimed : ‘My troth, lad, 
ye re no very blate to come here an’ tell the like o’ that; 


d’ ye think I dinna ken the Brae-head House, a but an’a 


ben, a story an’ a haf heigh, wi'a garret aboon; that’s 
mony mansions for ye, I think ye've a gude stock o’ 
impudence ! ’’ 
Ropert Pierpornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


STUTTERERS AND THE Sovutn Wiyp (7™ §&. 
xii. 489).—Under this heading it may be not 


the circumstance that the iron head in many 
examples resemblesacoronet. Toyle may be meant 
for tapul. Hall, describing a tournament of the 
period of Henry IV., but which really describes 
the armour of his own time (Henry VIII.), says: 
“One company bad the plackard, the rest, the port, 
the burley, the tasees, the lamboys, the backpece, the 
tapull, and the border of the curace all gylte.” 
Meyrick, in a foot-note, vol. ii. p. 214, says :— 
* Perhaps the projecting edges perpendicularly along 
the cuirass, from French taper, ‘ to strike,’ for it was the 
custom to gild that to correspond with the border of the 
| cuiraas.”’ 
| The other terms are too obscure for explanation. 
B. H. 





Toyle, which is the same as foil, was the piece 
of armour buckled to the tasset, and hanging over 
the cuishes. See Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dict.’ 


Charnell was the crest of a helmet. Curnall or 
| 


cornall was a metal face-guard. Sight was an 
aperture in the helmet for the eyes. 
F. C. Braxseck Terry. 


Arms or Matta (8 §. i. 8).—I can quite 


amiss to quote the ideas of Bacon's time upon the | understand Mr, Wittovcnsy being “startled.” 


subject of stammering :— 

* Divers, we see, doe Stut. The Cause may bee (in 
most) the Refrigeration of the Tongue ; Whereby it is 
lesse aptto move. And therefore we see that Naturalls 
doe generally Stut : And we see that in those that Stut, 
if they drinke Wine moderately, they Stut lesse, because 
it heateth ; And go we eee, that they that Stut, doe Stut | 
more in the first offer to epeake, than in Continuance; 
Because the Tongue is, by Motion, somewhat heated, In | 
some also, it may be (though rarely), the Drinesse of the | 
Tongue; which likewise maketh it lesse apt to move, as | 
well as Cold ; for it isan Affect that it cometh to some 
Wise and Great Men; Ag it did unto Moses, who was 
Linguz Preepedite ; and many Stutters (wee finde) are 
very Cholericke Men; Choler Enducing a Drinesse in 
the Tongue.”—‘ Sylva Sylvarum,’ Century IV., § 386, | 
p. 85, ed. 1639, | 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. | 


Ancient Arnmocvr Terms (7 S. xii. 468).—| 
Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary’ bas “ Charnell =the crest | 
of a helmet”; and Planché (1849) informs us that 
in the reign of Henry VI. “casquetels or steel 
caps” were introduced, which sometimes had ‘‘a 
spike at the top called a crenel (? curnall) or char- 
nel” (p. 195). Halliwell, s.v. sight, gives as one 
meaning of the term, “ the perforation in a helmet 
through which the wearer looked,” and states that 
“toil (toyle)=the piece of armour which was 
buckled to the tasset, and hung over the cuishes.” | 
These toils appear to be the same as twiles which 
a mentees by Planché. J. F. Manserce. | 

liverpool. 


I am inclined to think the terms quoted by 
J. B.S. are obscured by the orthography. Curnail 
is no doubt the coronell or cornell, a tilting-lance 
used to unhorse without wounding an opponent. 





As a matter of fact the arms of Malta are Per 


| pale, argent and gules, to which during the time 


of the Grand Masters was frequently added a cross 
of St. John (patée or eight pointed) counterchanged. 
I give this on a very high authority, to which 
source my acknowledgments are frequently due. 
The arms described by Mr. WiLLovGHBY are 
similar to those of Sicily as represented on the 
coins of that country. 

With regard to the origin of the Isle of Man 
bearing, Planché says it has yet to be discovered ; 
but he gives the opinion that this triple-moun- 
tained island might have awakened in its Norman 
sovereigns some recollections of their Mediteranean 
conquests. 

I would just add that the Sicilian device is 
formed of naked legs, while that of Man represents 
the limbs in armour, the earliest appearance being in 
banded mail of the thirteenth century, according 
to an engraving in ‘The Pursuivant of Arms’ or 
‘ Heraldry Founded upon Facts.’ 

J. Baonate. 
Water Orton. 


The arms of Sicily are three legs with a face at 
the point ef junction. R. H. Busk. 


Does not Mr. Wittovessy refer to the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies? The arms shown on 
the Naples stamps are three nude legs with a face 
on the junction point. Q. V 


Danterana (8 §. i. 4).—I have two editions 


of Lombardi’s ‘Divina Commedia,’ one 4to. in 
3 vols., published at Rome 1791, “‘ presso Antonio 


Fulgoni,” and one 8vo. edition in 5 vols., published 


Planché says it probably received its name from | at Florence in 1830; both have parte, and a one- 
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volume 12mo. “ Aldo” edition of the ‘ Inferno,’ 
published in 1515, also bas parte, but the three- 
volume edition of 1795, published at the Royal 
Palace at Parma, “co Tipi Bodoniani,” has porta, 
and the passage begins “ E s’egli ebber mercedi.” 
Constance Rvssect. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Dr. Barlow (‘Contributions,’ &c., 1864) examined 
138 codici without finding a single example of porta, 
and he remarks that there could not be a more 
decided case made out against the Academy and 
the four Florentine editors in the composition of 
their text than the fact affords. Scartazzini, in 
his edition of the ‘ Inferno,’ 1871, follows Barlow. 

C. Tomtrysoy. 

Highgate, N. 


Sr. Luxe’s Day (8 S. i. 28).—St. Luke is 
usually represented with a bull, or ox, as his em- 
blem. Formerly St. Luke was the patron of the 
physicians in France, having been a physician 
himself before being converted by St. Paul. 

DNARGEL. 


An extract illustrative rather than explanatory 
of this superstition is given in Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ s. v. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Maidens were supposed on this night to see 
whilst asleep their future husbands if they carried 
out certain instructions, and repeated the following 
words thrice :-— 

St. Luke, St. Luke be kind to me; 
In dreams let me my true love see. 
See Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities.’ 
Constaxce Rosse.t. 
Swallow field, Reading. 


Tae Citizen Lorp M. (7 S. xii. 507; 8" §. 
i. 78).—I may point out to G. F. S. E. that the 
Lord Maitland “ who in 1789 succeeded his father 
as Earl of Lauderdale” would not be referred to 
as Lord M. in 1803, and that, being born in 1759, 
he could not have been a schoolfe'low of Elijah 
Barwell Impey, who was born in 1780. From a 
previous passage in the‘ Life’ (p. 388), which I had 
overlooked when I asked the question, it seems 
tolerably certain that the Lord Maitland who was 
born in 1784, and subsequently succeeded as the 
ninth Earl of Lauderdale, was the schoolfellow 
alluded to, and that the school was not West- 
minster, but a “‘ pension,” where E. B. Impey had 
stayed in 1801 for the purpose of improving his 
French pronunciation. G. F. R. B. 


Maps or Honprep Drvistons (8 S. i. 7, 71). 
—Mr. Owen will find that a second-hand book- 
seller of the name of Gunn, in Bedford Street, 
Strand, has a number of engraved maps of the 
year 1610, and seems to have a specialty in old 
maps. They were ‘‘ performed by John Speed.” 





He will find that many of the Welsh counties 
have the hundreds indicated. Cantref is the 
Welsh word for hundred, or hundred is the English 
for cantref ; it depends which was oldest. When 


; the boundaries of the hundreds in England are not 


conterminous with the boundaries of a group of 
parishes I should like to know how they are pre- 
served. They appear in the Ordnance Survey prior 


> 


to 1870, but not afterwards. R. B. 8S. 


Cruchley’s ‘Reduced Ordnance Maps of England 
and Wales’ (scale two miles to one inch) give the 
names and boundaries of the hundreds in Wales. 
Each hundred, however, is not coloured, so that it 
is somewhat difficult to follow the boundaries. 
Why not pay a visit to Stanford, or any map- 
dealer, and inspect their stocks. E. A. Fry. 

Birmingham. 


Tae Sacrep Piayt or tHe Drops (8" §. i. 
7).—The Druids held many plants sacred, as, for 
instance, vervain, selago, mistletoe, and, amongst 
trees, the oak and the rowan. There is, I think, 
no serious doubt as to the identity of any of these 
except the second (selago), which is generally 
thought to be the club moss. The claim of the 
mistletoe is indisputable, and G. W. is wrong 
when he says this parasite does not grow upon the 
oak. Oak mistletoe is certainly rare, and that 
may have been the reason why it had an especi- 
ally sacred character; but it does exist. For 
information on this and kindred subjects see Mr. 
W. W. Reade’s ‘Veil of Isis,’ Mr. Frazer's 
‘Golden Bough’ (how could any fungus have 
grown a bough ?), Folkard’s ‘ Plant Lore,’ &c. In 
none of the works I have mentioned is there, 
unless my memory is at fault, any mention of Fis- 
tulina hepatica as a Druidic plant. Certainly 
there is no question of the claim of the mistletoe 
to that honour. C. C. B. 


Mepicat Sicns Empitorep 1x Paescriptions 
(7® §. xii. 428, 498).—Many of the chemical 
signs are derived from the alchemists, and are also 
to be found in works on magic. Some of them 
are very ancient, and may be traced to Roman 
stenography, and to more ancient sources. The 
Comte de Gobineau has something on the history 
of the magic alphabets, still used by Orientals, in 
his ‘ Ecriture Cuneiforme.’ There is a large stock 
of material for the inquirer. Hype CLarKe. 


Geneatocicat (8 S. i. 7).—M. speaks of @ 
small village. It is very probable that this was 
part of a larger parisb, and that the ‘ motber 
church ” will have registers that will show what is 
wanted. These chapelry entries are sometimes 
entered up in the register in annual batches, and 
sometimes in smaller driblets. Failing this, the 
diocesan registry should be visited, and the bishop's 
transcripts consulted. Then the wills at York 
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should be referred to. The Yorkshire Record | cushion. At Durham, about 1874, one of the 

Society’s Index to these wills may yield valuable | residentiary cunons always wore black kid gloves 

information. Q. V. | (very much too large) all through morning prayer. 
W. C. B. 


Coor (7" S,. xii. 427 ; 8" S. i. 96).—There is : : : 
an annual party for shooting bald-headed coot at| My earliest recollections of church-going are 
Frensham Great Pond, near Farnham, or was till | Connected with an incumbent and curate, the first 
lately. D. | of whom always read prayers in gloves, and the 
second never did so. I cannot distinctly remember 
Focusta (8 S. i. 49, 96). —Your correspondents | whether the gloves were retained for the sermon. 
assume that this word and dahlia are mispro- HERMENTRUDE, 
nounced. But every one I know rightly pronounces | ; — ; 
Dahl-ia, and I, for one, rightly pronounce Fuchs-ia, Bravo: Incoanito (7" S. xii. 184, 312, 377, 
and find others who do not think this “ pedantic.” 433 ; § = S. i. 56).—The a of fact supplied by 
FY * |Pror. Skeat from the ‘ Yellowplush Diary’ is 


| surely worth more than tons of theories, founded, 
Tartetoy’s Green Horse (7 S. xii. 487 ;| probably, upon blunders committed by “ men of 
8" S. i. 92).—The picture mentioned by F. G. S. |culture and many languages.” When Jeames 
is not in the National Gallery, but in my | wrote his diary, bravo was still considered an adjec- 
possession ; and if GvaLrerv.us wishes for further | tive in England. 
information I think I could supply him with it. | With regard to incognito it is difficult to see 
AtrreD H. Tarteton. | why anybody should feel disposed to think that it 
Breakspears, Uxbridge. jis a Latin adverb, considering that the adverbial 


— we | } } j ite. 
Tae Srepver Feast (8 S. i 48).—This is | T™ of incognitus could only be incognite. The 


evidently the came os the Cockney’s Feast men- Italian adverb is incognitamente. L. L. K. 

tioned by Lysons in his account of the parish of} Sr. Mary atre Hutte (8 S. i. 68).—This is 
Stepney :— | the present parish of St. Mary at Hull, of course. 
_, There was formerly a yearly meeting of natives of | For further particulars cf. ‘ Notices relative to the 
Stepney, called the Cockney's Feast, at which collections | Early History of the Town and Port of Hull,’ by 


were made for the purpose of apprenticing poor children | ~ / o7 
to the sea service. This institution was patronized by | Charles Frost, F.S.A. (London, sale ni i 
several distinguished characters, The Duke of Montagu | note. _L. K. 

saa cunce Wager ete farone and stevards in| ~ The orginal patronymic of the Shropshire Hill 
written in 1795], having been in a great measure super- | ¥48 De la Halle, so that the Editor's a ws 


ones by a more general institution, the Marine Society.” | bably on the right track. H. J. 
—Vol. iii. p. 488, , 
H. G. GrirFinHoore. Armapo (7 §. xii. 346).—May I be allowed to 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. give an earlier instance of the use of this word 


Cuercrmex Preacaine in Groves (8 S. i. | referred to by H. H. S. than the one supplied by 


"wit «apt 2 _|him? Jobn Taylor has a tract entitled ‘An 
Co.—L dininetly remember that cleg7mes | Armado,or Naayeof 103 Ships and oer Ves 
Worthing, some twelve years ago, used invariably ey ag ag: tye by — - well as by 
to wear black kid gloves during the service. I | "°° 627. in the dedicatory epistie he says :— 

| “ But when you shall please to favour me so much as 


m rT: a : % | 
ee that ra b= he pon on at | to peruse and survey my strange Fleet or Armada, you 
as one of the Evangelical party. will then perceive that yourself hath sailed in (or at the 
Kenneta Romanes. least) boarded most of my ships of note.” 
Sixty years ago this was a usual practice. Black | F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
gloves, or lavender sewed with black in the case 


ae Cavurcuyarp Inscription (7 §. xii. 446, 517). 
of young clergymen, I distinctly remember at our “~ (7m & “ ) 


, > J* |—The four lines beginning “ Beneath our feet” 
church, St. Thomas, Exeter. This was in the pulpit. | tem the first Bh of Heber’s ‘Hymn at a 

ss W. E. Bocktey. Funeral.’ The hymn has seven verses, and will 

When I was a schoolboy, 1860-3, we had to! be found at p. 124 of Heber’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
attend the services in York Minster. Assize 1841. It is said to have been composed in 1827. 
Sanday was always an extra red day in our|In Bishop Gilbert’s episcopate this hymn was 
calendar, first on account of its antique pomp, and | appointed to be sung at the office of consecration 
also because a stranger—the high sheriff’s chaplain | of burial grounds in this diocese. It sounds the 
—preached. One such preacher kept us waiting | deepest note in the diapason of sacred song. Why 
and standing while he slowly and carefully | this perfect expression of solemnity and awe is 
removed his pale lavender kid gloves, smoothed | not included in the most popular modern hymn 
them out, and laid them reverently on the pulpit book isa mystery. It is included in the collec- 
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tion known as Snepp’s ‘Songs of Grace and 
Glory.’ T. B. Witmssorst. 


Chichester. 


Tus Last Warertoo Survivor (8 S. i. 45). 
—Mr. Taywor may be interested to hear that on 
February 12, 1890, I had a long conversation with 
James Davey, or Dovey, a Waterloo veteran. If 
he is still alive, and when I talked with him he was 
hale and hearty, there are still at least two British 
survivors of the great battle. Davey informed me 
that he had completed his ninety-fifth year in 
September, 1889. Mackenzie Bett. 


Crest CHarGep with a Garter (8 §S. i. 48). 
—I happened not long ago to write to one of the 
officers of arms in London on club paper, the 
badge of the club being stamped thereon, encircled 
by a garter. My friend, in his reply, said: “ Are 
the members of —— Club all Knights of the 
Garter, as you put a garter on your note-paper ?” 

Georce Anevs. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


BistiograpHy oF ScHoot and COLLEGE 
Macazines (7 S. iv. 5, 110; v. 476; vi. 93, 
214; xii. 75).—A new departure is worth notice:— 

“Journal Francais a l'usage de la Jeunesse Anglaise, 
paraissant tous les quinze jours excepté pendant les 
vacances. Rédacteurs, J. Duhamel, B. Minssen, Assis- 
tant Masters at Harrow School. Printed at Eu, Seine 
Inférieure; published by Percival & Co., 34, King-st. 
Covent Garden, W.C. Folio, 2 leaves. No, 1, 24Sept., 

891.” 


Three numbers have appeared. Rigaud’s House 
at Westminster School brought out last summer 
The Rigaudite, June, 1891, but I have not seen a 
copy. W. C. B. 


Hauipom (7" §. xii. 508)—According to the 
Harrow School song beginning ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth 
sat one day,” Her Majesty thus expressed her 
sentiments to John Lyon :— 

“* Bad little boys,” says she, “‘ at school 
Want a teacher to rede and rule; 
Train a dunce, and you find a fool- 
Cattle must have a drover : 
By my halidome, | propose 
You be teacher of verse and prose— 
(What ’s a halidome no one knows, 
Even the bold sea rover !) "’ 
Bat if Prof. Earle be right, the dom or dome in 
this word is cognate with the German thum or 
tum, and “originally meant distinction, dignity, 
grandeur, and so came to express the great whole 
of anything” (‘ Philology of the English Tongue,’ 
p. 316). That being the case, “so God help me 
and halidom” (‘ Piers the Plowman,’ P. v. 376), 
would imply “God and all the Saints help me.” 
Halliwell glosses halidom “ holiness, sanctity, the 
sanctuary, a sacrament”; and Hensleigh Wedg- 





holiness, the relics of the saints on which oaths 
were formerly taken.” Prof. Skeat tells us that 
** the primary meaning of démr is doom” (Glos- 
sarial Index to‘ Piers the Plowman’). Schmidt 
(‘ Shakespeare Lexicon’) renders halidom or hali- 
dame, sanctity or salvation, and refers to the sug- 
gestion that it is a corruption of holy dame ; but I 
cannot help thinking that the spelling which gives 
countenance to that theory was the result of 
volksetymologie ; for it is observable that Shak- 
speare’s characters always say “ By my halidom,” 
whereas the more intelligible oath is always ‘‘ By 
Our Lady.” Sr. Swiraiy. 


The A.-S. balig-ddm is often used with the 
meaning holy things, relics, &c. “On Sam balig- 
déme swerian” = to swear on the relics (ef. 
Toller’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’). In ‘ Piers 
the Plowman,’ Passus v. |. 376, we have— 

And 80 god me help and halidom. 
In the Elizabethan writers we find “By my 
halidom,” &c., in which expression the word is 
equivalent to faith or religion. 
F, C. Brrgseck Terry. 


Tae Lecitimist Jacosite Leacve (7* §, xii. 
406, 489 ; 8 S. i, 31).—The Rev. R. C. Filling- 
ham, Chairman of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Legitimist Jacobite League, has 
issued an appeal to the masses, not the classes, in 
the columns of the Weekly Times and Echo of 
January 16. He supports the claim of the Lady 
Mary of Modena, wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria, 
direct descendant of Charles I., to be the rightfal 
Queen of England, and her son, Prince Robert, 
heir to the British throne. 

Everarp Home Coleman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tuomas Cuotmtey, M.P. (8® S. i. 8).—Some 
years ago I collected much information about the 
Cholmleys of Whitby, and in the 1620 Visitation 
of Devonshire (Harl. Soc., vi. 57) met with Hum- 
phrey Chomondelly (descended from the Cholmleys 
of Yorkshire), who had four sons, of whom the 
second and fourth were named Thomas. This 
may perhaps afford some clue to Mr. Ping. The 
only other Thomas Cholmley I met with had s 
licence in 1567 to marry Dorothy Bedle of 
Uxbridge (Harl. Soc. xxv. 35). 

Humphrey Chomondelly’s eldest son John 
was of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, and had four sons, of 
whom the eldest was rector of Tiverton (thus 
bringing his descent into the Devonshire Visita- 
tion), and had a son aged ten in 1620; while the 
youngest, Nathaniel, was a “ prentice in London,” 
and from the London Visitation of 1633-4 (Harl. 
Soc., xv. 160-1) we learn that he married 
Margery, daughter of Maunsell, of Hilton, 





wood (‘ Dictionary of English Etymology’) makes | co. Derby, and had a daughter and three sons, 
mention of “ O.-N. heilagr démr, things of especial | Samuel, George, and John. I suspect that 
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grandson of this Nathaniel was the “ Nathaniel | tieri Professioni Diverse,” in Giusti’s collection, 
Cholmley of London” who on October 16, 1683,| by Capponi, ‘ Raccolta de Proverbi Toscani,’ 
married,‘ as first husband, Mary Cholmley, the | Firenze, 1871). 


heiress of Whitby Abbey, only child (by Lady 


The whole sentence in Petrarch is, “ Didicisti 


Anne Compton) of Sir Hugh Cholmley, the fourth | Deum orare, votaque facere et pacisci multa, 


and last baronet of that family. 


diary, calls him ‘‘ my cosin, Nat. Cholmley,” but 


Sir Hugb, in his | quorum essi metus causa fuit, tamen agnoscit fidem 


| terre redditus.” I bave not Novarinus for refer- 


beyond this nothing is known of his origin or | ence, so take for this note the entry in my note- 


descent, and if my surmise be correct, the cousin- 
ship would be quite traceable, though remote. 


Through the marriage (1778) of Nat. Cholmley’s | 
great-grand-daughter, Henrietta Cholmley, to Sir 
William Strickland, of Boynton, Whitby Abbey 


book. The extract from Petrarch is in the ‘ Poly- 
anthea’ of Langius. Ep. Marsa. 


Awrct: Awrvutity (8 §. i. 46).—In Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘Life of Principal Tulloch,’ of St. 


became part of the possessions of the Strickland | Andrews, at p. 237, we find Dr. Tulloch speaking 


family on the death in 1864 of Robert Grimes, or | of some one as “ an awful Tory.” 


Cholmley, a son of Henrietta’s half-sister. 
Sica. 


Brrore (8 S. i. 8).—The Editor has already | 


referred to the Oxford ‘ Dictionary ’ for an instance 
in 1611 (Bible, John xii. 37). But the same dic- 
tionary further gives an earlier instance of before, 
with the sense of “in presence of,” in 1601, with 
further instances with different spellings. Thus it 
was befoir in Henryson, 1450 ; bifor in 1300, in 
the ‘Cursor Mundi’; bdiforen in the Lambeth 
Homilies, in 1175 ; biforan in \fric, about 1000 
Thus 42\fric has “biforan Faraone,” in the presence 
of Pharaoh, Exodus xi. 20. 

I do not understand the point of this question 
atall. Any dictionary would surely give biforan 
as the A.-S. spelling. Water W. SxeEar. 


The word occurs in this form in Capgrave’s 
‘Chronicle’ (written about 1460), p. 275, Rolls 
Series: ‘‘And there, before the qwenes house- 
hold, he blessed him this Erl of Kent.” Lydgate, 
in his ‘London Lyckpenny,’ has, “Before the 
clarkes of the Chauncerye.” The ‘Catholicon 
Anglicum,’ 1483, has, ‘‘ Before; Ante signat 
locum. Antea Signat tempus, pre coram palam.” 

E. S. A. 


A minute’s search would show that before as 
meaning coram is a good bit older than 161). 
Thus Wycliffe translates St. Luke xx. 26, ‘‘ And 
thei myghten not repreue his word bifor the 
people.” But the spelling is a little different. 

Epwarp H. Marsxatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


“Macnos Pater” (7 S. xii. 488).— Fr. 
Petrarch, who bas, “‘ D. Magno naufragio vexatus 
sum. R. Didicisti Deum orare” (*‘ Dial.,” lib. ii. 
54, ‘Opp.,’ Basil., 1581). This is referred to by 
Aloysius Novarinus in his ‘ Adagia,’ where it is, 
(tom. ii. p. 305, Veron., 1651), “‘ ‘ Orare qui nescit 
in mari se committat.’ Fr. Petrarch.” It is here 
called a “proverb”: scil., “‘Qui nescit orare, 
subeat mare.’ Italice ita ¢fferri solet, ‘chi non sa 
orare, vadi in mare a navigare.’” Of. ‘‘Chi non 
88 orare, vada in mare a navigare” (p. 171, ‘“ Mes- 


Mrs. Oliphant 





says in a foot-note :— 

** Lest the Principal should be accused of slang, I may 
| say that the adjective is strictly Scotch, and had been 
| employed for generations by a people fond of strong 

speaking, before it crossed the Border, and gave to the 
youth of England a freshly energetic if ine)egant word.’ 
Grorce Anous, 
St. Andrewe, N.B. 


I think we have some reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the introduction of the prevailing use 
of this word, for it has taken the place of a very 
much more objectionable one. Before awful came 
into use the ordinary word was d—d. Fifty or 
sixty years ago it was used exactly where awful 
is now, merely as expressing a superlative sense, 
without any bad meaning attached to it. A man 
might be “d—d lucky ” as well as unlucky ; and 
however foolish the present use is, it is a very 
great improvement on its predecessor. I believe 
the use came partly from Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 
“ Awfu’” is a common expression in Scotland, 
and was so long before its adoption into Eng- 
lish, though not, I think, ever used to express 
anything pleasant. E. Leatoy-BLeyKxinsopp. 


One is accustomed to complaints about the use 
of intensive adjectives and adverbs of this kind. 
Perhaps, as Mr. Dixon thinks, they deserve the 
epithet “silly.” At all events, they bave been a 
spontaneous expedient in all sges. Swift, writing 
to Stella, thinks it fitting to describe the weather 
as “bloody hot.” In Lowland Scots the words 
| odious and horrid are still used in the same way. 
| “ How is your mother to-day?” ‘‘Ob, she’s 
| odious weel, thank you”; or, as I have often 
| heard, “ She ’s just odious, thank ye,” meaning she 
}is in excellent health. ‘‘That’s horrid weel 
| done” may be understood as high encomium. 
Hersert Maxwe.t. 





' 

| Awful and awfully, or their equivalents, used 
in the sense of “ very,” “exceedingly,” are more 
than two centuries old at least. In Moliére’s 
‘Les Précieuses Ridicules, 1659, Madelon says, 
“fyriensement bien,” “terriblement bon,” “une 
délicatesse furiense,” and Cathos says, “ effroyable- 
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ment belles” ; upon which M. Gase, in bis edition | 
of the play, 1882, has the foliowing severe note— | 
too severe, perhaps, for what is, after all, a barm- | 


less, albeit silly, affectation :— 
“The word ‘awfully’ is used, in the present day, as 


ridiculously, by a certain class of half-educated and | 


half-witted people, as ¢froyablement, in our text, by 
Moliére’s precieuses. Some exception ought to be taken, 
as it would seem, to the theory of the perfectibility of 
the human species,” 

In ‘ Evelina ’ (which is not at hand), 1778, I 
think Miss Larolles says that she has ‘‘a mon- 
strous great favour’ to ask of Evelina. This is 
much the same turn of speech as awfully. The 
affectations of Don Armado and Sir Piercie 
Shafton are not exactly of the same order as 
furious, awful, and monstrous. 

JonatHan Bovucuier. 


Hostine THe Wren (6" S. ix. 506; x. 58).— 
By tbe following paragraph, which appeared in 
the Isle of Man Times of January 2, it appears 
that the custom is still continued in that island:— 

“The ‘hunting of the wren’ was solemnized on 
Saturday (St. Stephen’s Day) to a large extent. 
Numerous ‘ bushes ’ were borne about by groups of lade, 
chanting the monotonous ditty proper to the occasion. 
Some of the bushes really displayed a great amount of 
taste in their adornment. We were glad, however, to 
see that a great number were minus the wren itself.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tae Use or “Arias” (7 §. xii. 401, 450; 
8 §. i. 74).—Your correspondent F. D. asks how 
I understand such a double surname as “ Ambrose 
alias Fazakeley, Ellen.” There may be more 
solutions than one; but what strikes me as very 
likely is that a woman named Ellen married first 
Mr. Ambrose, and secondly Mr. Fazakeley, and 


was, perhaps, when thus mentioned, the widow of | 


both. A parallel case may be found in the ‘ Gun- 
powder Plot Book,’ where the deponent of art. 24 
was Ellen, sister of Hugh Udall, then widow of 
—— Skinner, and wife of Andrew Bright. Some 
of the other deponents speak of her as Mrs. 
Skinner and others as Mrs. Bright. Would it 
not have been likely that she should be described 
in a legal document as ‘‘ Ellen Skinner, alias 
Bright ”? HERMENTRUDE. 


The following instance affords a good illustra- 
tion of the genesis of surnames :— 
“Ricardus White Plommer alias dictus Ricardus 


Plommer alias dictus Ricardus Chapman alias dictus 
Ricardus White Chapman.”—Pardon Roll, 13 H. 4, No. 


666, m. 4. 
Wa te We 


300KSELLERS’ CaTaLooves (7* §, xii. 486; 8" 
§.i.74).—Mr. A. L. Hompsreys mistakes me. It 
was not the inclusion of remainders in catalogues 
that I referred to. If remainders are offered as 
remainders in any catalogue nobody need com- 


plain. What I object to may be made clear by 
an instance or two. Here, then, isan item from 
a list headed ‘‘ Rare and Curious Books,” which 


| has just come to hand :— 


“ Allen’s (Grant) ‘ Falling in Love, with other Essays 

on more Exact Branches of Science,’ 12mo., 1891, 
cloth, 2s, 6d.” 
Curious this work may be, but it can hardly be 
rare. It is offered at the published price, and yet 
I know perfectly well that if I went to the shop 
from which the catalogue comes I could buy it for 
ls. Lld, There are several other books in the 
same catalogue to which these strictures equally 
apply. But the worst trick of all is when cheap 
new editions or reprints of books are offered in 
this way. It is not very long since I saw 
‘Wycherley’s Plays’ offered in an ostensibly 
second-hand catalogue for 2s. 6d. When bought 
(not by me!) this volume proved to be one of the 
** Mermaid” series. Of course the date was given 
(it usually is) but though appearances are thus 
saved, one cannot but think the intention dis- 
honest, and, however that may be, it is certain 
that these practices are likely to mislead the inex- 
perienced and unwary. C. C. B. 


‘Doveras Jerroty’s Macaziye’ (8 §. i. 68). 
—I have—or have had—seven volumes of this 
magazine, running from January, 1845, to June, 
1848. I do not know whether any more appeared, 
There was no announcement at the end of vol. vii. 
of anything to follow. Cc. C. B. 


Suaxspeare’s Descenpants (7" 8. xii. 469; 
8® §. i, 37).—The widow of Thomas Nash (née 
Hall) married, June 5, 1649, John Barnard, of 
Abingdon, who was knighted by Charles II. 
Lady Barnard died in 1669 ; she was the grand- 
daughter and last lineal descendant of 1 = 


Lyon v. Home anp Wi ktnson (8" §. i. 47). 
—Vice-Chancellor Giffard held that the relation 
roved to have existed between Mrs. Lyon and 
oo implied the exercise of dominion and 
influence by Home over Mrs. Lyon’s mind, and, 
consequently, as Home had failed to prove that 
the gift of the 60,0001. was a purely voluntary act 
of her mind, it must be set aside. See ‘ Law 
Reports, Equity Cases,’ vol. vi. 655-682, and 
Irving’s ‘Annals of our Time,’ 1837-1868, pp. 
681-2. G. F. R. B. 


The trial took place between April 21 and 
May 1, 1868, und the verdict was given for the 
plaintiff by Sir G. M. Giffard, the Vice-Chancellor, 
on May 22. See Haydn's ‘ Dictionary of Dates, 
which records the judge’s opinion on spiritualism. 

Sr. SwitHiy. 


Dorsetsuire MSS. (8 S. i. 67).—Mr. Towss- 
HsND should consult Whiteway’s MS. ‘ Journal, 
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which is in the British Museum. In Hutchins’s 

‘ History of Dorset’ it is wrongly sffirmed to be 

in the library of St. John’s College, without speci- 

fying at which University. I have inquired at 

St. John’s, Cambridge, and St. John’s, Oxford, in 

vain. H. J. Movte. 
Dorchester. 


Apam’s Atr (8 S. i. 47).—The late Pror. 
Avevustvs De Morecan contributed an article to 
‘N. & Q.’ (3"@ S. vi. 46) in which he referred to 
this non-intoxicating beverage, but which, unfor- 
tunately, was only indexed under the title of 
‘Unexpectedness of Phrase.’ Prior, in the 
‘ Wandering Pilgrim,’ says :— 

A Rechabite poor Wil! must live, 
And drink of Adam's ale, 


The Scotch epeak of “ Adam’s wine,” and Peter 
Pindar of ‘‘ Old Adam’s beverage.” 
EverarD Home CoLEeMay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Avtnors oF Quorations WantTeED (7" §, xii. 
389). — 

What we love perfectly, for its own sake 

We love, and not our own, being ready thur, 
Whate’er self-sacrifice is ask'd, to make ; 

That which is best for it is best for us. 

Southey, ‘On a Picture by J. M. Wright,’ st. 18. 
Vv. S. Leay. 
(8 8, i. 29.) 

I was very much pleased to see the query as to the 
authorship of the verses beginning “ There's a voice on 
every wave,’ as I have been for a long time trying to 
find out who wrote them, but bave not yet succeeded in 
doing so. They were recited many years ago by the 
late George Thompson in a speech at one of the anti- 
slavery meetings, but since then I have neither heard 
them nor seen them in print, and I should be extremely 
glad to know where they are to be found. A third verse, 
not mentioned by Mr. W. H. Perens is something like 
the following : 

Of broken fetters falling, 
Of man to Freedom calling, 
And like the carol of a cageless bird, 
The bursting shout of Freedom's rallying word. 
I am hoping that before very long I may have the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. W. H. Peers’s query satisfactorily 
answered. E. T. M. 
Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtue, 
Juvenal, viii, 20. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 
Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus. 
Juvenal, viii. 29. 

Animi following nobilitas, as inthe query, is an inter- 
polation as regards the text of Juvenal, and spoils the 
sense of the saying that “ Virtue is the sole and single 
nobility.” Ropert PIERPOINT. 


The version of the exploits of Commodore Rogers, as 
known in my family, is as follows :— 
Commodore Rogers was a very brave man—a very brave 
man—particular. 
He climb'd up a rock—a very high rock—perpendicular, 
F. C, Brrkprck TERRY. 


Sto 8, i. 69. 


The night bas a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
From a poem entitled ‘ Light,’ by Francis W. Bour- 
dillon. J. F, Maysercu. 
Oh, Love was never yet without 
The pang, the sgony, the doubt. 
This is attributed by Mz. Frepx. Rue (6% §, viii. 179) 
to “ Byron, * Translation of a Romaic Love Song.’ See 
* Occasional Notes.’”’ (Vide @» 8, vii. 488; viii. 179),— 
Ab ! Love is never yet without, &c. 
CELER ET AUDAX. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
History of the Corry Family of Castle Coole. By the 

Eari of Belmore, G.C.M.G. (Longmans & Co. 

Tus book gives more than its title promiees, since it 
contains accounts of the various related families of 
Crawford and Johnston of co. Fermanagh, Anketill of co, 
Monaghan, Mervyn of Trillick, Lords Castlehaven in the 
peerage of Ireland, Leslie of Prospect, co. Antrim, and 
Armar of co. Antrim, and others, as well as of Lord 
Belmore’s own paternal stock, the Lowry family of 
Ahenis, and of Ballimagorry, co. Tyrone. In the course 
of his narrative Lord Belmore gives us a pleasing pic- 
ture of country life in Ireland during the eighteenth 
century, when simplicity of manners, united to au easy 
hospitality, devoid of any of the pretentiousness that 
often mars modern country life, enabled people of good 
fumily but moderate means to live in the exercise of 
constant friendly intercourse with neighbours and rela- 
tions. Nowadays tuch a picture would be difficult to 
draw on either side of the Irish Channel, and what is 
called hospitality bas too often tbe aspect of being only 
intended to serve some political end, or to obtain the 
credit of entertaining what are vulgarly known as “ big- 
wigs.’ We are able to testify, however, from our own 
recollection, that we have seen something of the kind of 
life depicted by Lord Belmore in the neighbourhood in 
which his forefathers lived, and in some parts of Scot- 
land where bis earlier forefathers probably lived. 

The Corry family, hke that of Lowry, was undoubtedly 
of Scottish descent, the form Currie predominating in 
Scotland, juet as with the Lowry family the form Laurie 
became predominant in Scotland, so that one may say that 
there exiet Irish spellings of both these Scottish names. 
The place from which the name of Curry, or Corry, is 
derived Lord Belmore eeems to take, with Johnstone's 
‘ Historical Families of Dumfriesshire,’ to be the barony 
of Corrie, which the author whom he quotes says com- 

rised the modern parishes of Hutton and Corrie, in 
Dumtetenshine. It should be remembered, however, that 
there is a parish of Currie in Midlothian, which might 
aleo have given rise to the name, and possibly independ- 
ently. With regerd to hie Lowry ancestry, Lord Bel- 
more is very moderate in bis claims; even more so, we 
think, than the known facts require. He is very likely 
right in saying that the settlement of James Lowry in 
Ireland was probably anterior (though only a little, we 
should think) to the Laurie purchase of Maxwelton. 
it so bappens that we bave a personal recollection of the 
hospitalities of Maxwelton before the present line suc- 
ceeded. We therefore feel an additional interest in 
suggesting to Lord Belmore that there is evidence of the 
very epelling which bas become crystallized in Ireland, 
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and of the same Christian name as that of his first Irish 
ancestor, in the ‘ Exchequer Rolls, Scotland, 1502-7, 
where “ Jacobus Lowry ” 1s recorded as tenant of Nethir- 
tone and of Holehous, in the lordship of Kilmarnock, in 
the King’s Rentals, at the as-edation of 1502. And it so 
happens that a James and John Curre, who may possibly 
have been Curries or Corrys, were tenants of Craigdun- 
cane, in the same lordship, at the same time, There was 
also a Hector Lowre in the king's stable in 1503. The 
name of Corry, or Korre, is traceable in the ‘ Exch. 
Rolls, Scot.,’ 1455-60, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright 
as well as in Dumfriesshire, George Corry being recorded 
as said to be the superior lord of the ‘ands of Corsdikis, in 
the compotus of John Maxwell, steward of Annandale, 
1458. it is evident that there is more to be worked out 
of the early history both of Lowry and Corry. 


Quentin Durward is the latest of Messrs, Black's cheap 
edition of Scott's novels. 


Lorgp Tennyson's ode on ‘ The Death of the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale,’ which appears in the Nineteenth 
Century, eclipses in interest the remaining contributions 
of the month. From the other odes to which the 
calamity has given birth it differs as gold differs from 
lacker. Writing on ‘ Crose-Examination,’ Lord Bram- 
well defends the practice of counsel in a manner that 
convinces one at least of his own earnestness. _ Akin in 
subject is ‘ The Accused as a Witness,’ by Mr. Frederick 
Mead, Dealing with * The Traffic in Sermons, the Rev. 
B. G. Johns begins with a story concerning Coleridge 
that occurs with irritating frequency. What follows 
is worth reading. Rather a bold paper fora woman is 
that by “ Violet Fane " on ‘Two Moods ofa Man. Sir 
Jobn Lubbock on ‘ The London Water Supply, and Mr. 
J. Churton Collins on ‘ The “ Ideal’ University,’ repay 
perusal. A pleasantly antiquarian flavour attaches 
itself to Dr. Jessopp’s ‘Castle Acre.’ Mr. Dicey, C.B., 
gives his ‘ Recollections of Tewfik Pasha, and the Right 
Hon. John Morley supplies ‘A New Calendar of Great 
Men.’ It deals ably with some Positivist hero-worship. 
—In the Fortnightly Mr. Wm. Archer, writing on ‘ The 
Stage and Literature,’ anewers Mr. Traill 8 recent para- 
dox on ‘ Literature and the Drama.’ Mr. Archer writes 
lucidly and ably, The one thing that impres-es a reader of 
average intelligence is tbat the higber critici-m exercises 
little influence. From the days of Aristotle to those of Mr, 
H. A. Jones experts have been telling us about matters 
and men 80 subtle or so sccomplished as Sidney, Dryden, 
Lessing, Diderot, Goethe, and expounding dramatic 
theories almost as much at length as commentators and 
apparently to as little purpose, for “ nobody seems one 
penny the” better. Prof. Crookes, in ‘Some Possibilities 
of Electricity,’ opens out bright Visions, | Mr. Edward 
Delille has a facile paper on * Pierre Loti. Mr. Francis 
Adams deals with ‘ Australian Men of Mark, and Mies 
Betham- Edwards, writing of ‘ Madame Bodichon, gives 
a peep within that fantastic and artificial interior in 
which, in her late years, George Elivt elected to work. 
—Still dealing principally with American subjects, the 
Century overflows with interest. | ‘The New National 
Guard,’ ‘The Jews in New York’ (II.), * Pioneer Days 
in San Francisco,’ and ‘ Original Portraits of Washing- 
ton’ are all models in their way. Letterpress and 
illustrations are equally excelient.—Scribner’s opens with 
‘Station Life in Australia,’ an animated picture of 
existence, with some very vigorous and effective illus- 
trations, ‘A Model Working-Girls’ Club’ describes the 
London Girls’ Polytechnic, an institution concerning 
which we fancy few Englishmen know much. ‘Ame- 
rican Illustrations of To-day’ is excelient.—In the 
Engiish Illustrated is an admirable account of ‘The 
London and North-Western Locomotive Works at Crewe. 


| upon it in the New Review, 





| Julia Marchioness of Tweeddale and Lady Jeune supply 


a striking description of Braham Castle.—‘ Literature 
and the Drama’ is the favourite subject of the modern 
critic, and Messrs. Andrew Lang and L. F. Austin write 
The title is, however, a 
little misleading, since the former gentleman writes on 
literature and the latter on the drama. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton has one of her sparkling essays on ‘ The Marriage 
Tie.’ Mr. Walter Besant writes very sensibly on ‘ Literary 
Collaboration,’ and Prof. Garner gives an interesting 
disquisition on ‘The Simian Tongue. —Mr. George L. 
Apperson supplies to the Gentleman's some excellent 
* Etymological Diversions.” Mr. G. Radford writes on 
* Early Guilds,’ Mr. Charles McRae on ‘ Servetus,’ and 
Dr. Yorke Davis on ‘ The Proper Diet for Cold Weather.’ 
—Macmil/an's supplies a rather alarming article on 
‘Our Military Unreadiness.” ‘The Beautiful and the 
True’ may be read with pleasure.— Temple Bar has the 
first part of ‘ Benjamin Robert Haydon,’ full of pleasant 
and readable gossip. ‘An Aide-de-Camp of Massena ’ 
deals with Sainte-Croix.—It is somewhat surprising to 
find in Longman’s a contribution consisting wholly of 
Shakspeariana. Such, however, is the ‘“ Runawayes 
eyes’ of Prof. J. W. Hales.— Irish Colloquial Wit and 
Humour,’ in Belgravia, is amusing. 

CasseLt'’s Picturesque Australasia concludes with 
Part XL. The present number supplies the title-page 
&e., of the fourth volume and the general index.—Dr. 
Geikie’s The Holy Land and the Bible trembles on the 
verge of completion, one more part being apparently all 
that is requisite—Old and New London, by Walter 
Thornbury and E. Walford, gives, with Part LIII., an 
extra sheet. This is the best of Messra, Cassell’s illus- 
trated works. The present instalment deals with St. 
Pancras, Somers Town, the district northward from 
King’s Cross to Holloway. A picture of the Polygon in 
Somers Town is given. Surely the fact that the edifice 
is destroyed should find some sort of chronicle. To speak 
of it as still existing is misleading —Part XIII. of Life 
and Times of Queen Victoria covers 1858-60, and includes 
the Italian revolution, the cession of Nice and Savoy, and 
other matters of European policy.—Part XIII. of the 
Storehouse of General Information extends from C to 
Charleston. 

Ix addition to the customary specimens of bookbiad- 
ing, the British Bookmaker supplies an account of the 
interesting Grolier Club of New York. 





Hotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must ve written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

H. Parry (‘ Chrononhotonthologos’).—Hoenry Carey 
was the author. It was produced in 1734, 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


to this rule we cam make no exception. 








